


CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 


Major Dooley Studying Effects 
of Cartridge Priming 


It is the priming that kills a 
rifle’s accuracy. The priming 
ordinarily used in rim-fire car- 
tridges causes the rifle bore to 
rust and pit. That gives the 
bullet a bumpy path from breech 
to muzzle and you can’t get ac- 
curacy under those conditions. 


Tests of every kind have 
proved that the recently devel- 
oped priming used in the famous 
N.R.A. 22s and all other US 


Rim-Fire Cartridges eliminates 
the chief cause of excessive pit- 
ting and erosion. 

Of course the rifle must be 
regularly cleaned as usual. 

Be good to your rifle. Shoot 
US Rim-Fire Cartridges regu- 
larly. Your scores will improve 
and your rifle will stay in good 
condition. 

Money back if you’re not sat- 
isfied. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil 
Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; 


John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. By Perry WAS 
D. Frazer, A practical manual for 

all those who want to make their 

own rod and fittings. It contains a 

review of fishing rod history, a dis- 

cussion of materials, a list of the 

tools needed, description of the 

method to be followed in making all 

kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, $4l- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for winding, varnis- 


ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 


FISH CULTURE. By Wm. E. Meehan. 

This splendid work of fish culture 
covers in a most comprehensive man- 
ner the hatching and breeding of 
bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, NOW 
pickerel, muscallonge, etc. It in- 
cludes special chapters on frog cul- $1 Coo 
ture, care of gold fish and aquariums. - 
The author was formerly Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is conceded by experts that in this 
book Mr. Meehan has produced a most valuable 
document. $1.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. 
Loudon. In this book Professor Lou- 
‘@on tells the story of his 28 years’ ob- 
servation of this ever game fish. He 
describes its haunts and habits; how, 
when and where they are caught, and 
‘gives other data of intense interest to 
the angler. $1.00. 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. 
This instructive and interesting work 
covers ~ veer. Sees = — 
i of these useful dogs. It is the 
fatest and best book on the subject. NOW 
Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either $ 1 oO 
as companions or for hunting will find : 
easily understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
There are important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breeding, kennel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases and treatment and 


WAS 


$2.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS. 


$2.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


many hints and instructions of great value to bree:!- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 
CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF WAS 
TRAPPING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, $ 2:0 Oo 
huts, bark-shanties, woodland beds 
and bedding, boat and canoe building, : NOW 
and valuable suggestions on trappers’ 
‘ood, etc., with extended chapters on $ 1 .00 
the trapper’s art, containing all the 
“‘tricks’”’ and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
skins, ete. $1.00. 
MODERN BREAKING. By William A. 
* Bruette. Probably the most practical 
treatise that has ever been published 
on the training of setters and pointers, 
and their work in the field. Every NOW 
Phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important les- 
sons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. | 


Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First Les- 
sons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, 
MConditioning, Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of 
Osthaus paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 


NURSING vs. 


are DOG TRAINING. By 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By 


WOODCRAFT. 


$1.00 HORSE 
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SMASH 


October, 192] 


Down Goes the Price 


of OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Here’s Where We Blaze the Trail 


to Lower Prices on Forest and 


Stream Outdoor Books 


TWENTY TITLES embracing an 


ideal list of price-reduced books covering 
a wide range of outdoor subjects. 


All these books are cloth-bound unless 


otherwise mentioned, and should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 


WAS 


$2.00 


DOSING. By 8S. T. 
Hammond, A most practical book 
for the dog fancier, based largely on 
Mr. Hammond’s observation that dogs 
and particularly house dogs, suffer NOW 
from too much medicine, Contents— 

Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other $ 1 -0O0 
Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common 

Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Eczema, Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, 
Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 161 pages. $1.00. 


. T. Hammond. The fundamental WAS 


wrinciple: ining described 
principles of dog training nauetnet $2.00 


in this book were adopted by 
NOW 


writer after years of study. His own 
$1.00 


success has encouraged the belief that 
WAS 


the book will prove of special value 
in dog training for amateur or 
professional. $1.00 
$2.00 
NOW 
sports. It presents chapters of im- $1.00 
portance on the care, treatment and 


breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 
scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The haunts 
and habits of American game are described truth- 
fully. The book contains 550 pages of most interest- 
ing matter to any sportsman. $1.00. 


Lewis, M.D. An excep- 
tionally entertaining and _ reliable 
manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as for others who may be 
interested in the literature of field 


Elisha J. 


Horace Kephart. In two volumes. Was 
Vol. I, Camping. Vol, II, Woodcraft. b Ss 5 oO 
The old edition of this book was the = 
standard work 7 the subject for NOW 
over tcn years. he new edition is 

enlarged, entirely revised and brought $ 2.00 
up to date, after two years had been 

spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, ctc., ete. Vol. II, 
““‘Woodcraft,”” deals chiefly with such shifts and ex- 
pedients as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from but the 


raw materials that lie around us. Contains over a 
hundred illustrations, The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets, Single copies, $2.00. 
By Nessmuk. No bet- WAS 
ter or more delightful book for the 
help and guidance of those who go $2.00 
into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew INOW 
the woods better than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting so much yalu- $ ] oo 
able information into the same com- e 
pass. Camp equipmem, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and & 
thousand and one kindred topics are considered. Be- 
yond this the book has a quaint charm all its own. 
Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 
PACKING. By Charles 3. 
a Faved is one: Se (WAS 
of the hitches, knots, and apparatus 
used in making and carrying loads of $ 1.00 
various hitches and knots at each of NOW 
the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full 50c 
description is given of the ideal pack 
animal, as well as a catalogue of the diseases and in- 
juries to which such animals are subject. Illustrated 
with diagrams. 50c. 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. 
er A. De- 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. 


PISTOL AND .REVOLVER SHOOT- 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 
WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$6.00 


Edited by Harry N. Katz. A 
practical one of 250 helpful hints 
for hunters, ahglers and outers. This 
book will be found invaluable to the 
camper, or as an interesting volume 
of what to do and how to do it for 


sportsmen. $1.00 


KINKS. 


Maynard and Chester A. Reed. 
tailed instructions for collecting, skin- 
ning and mounting birds, animals, 
fish, reptiles and insects, and for 
tanning skins, rugwork, preparing 
backgrounds, etc. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs of mounted 
specimens. $1.00. 


S. T. Hammond. This delightful pre- 
sentment of the glories of Autumn 
days with gun’ and dog in the crisp 
New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $1.00. 


volumes. Four splendid guides to the 
marvelous life of all outdoors. [Il- 
lustrated in colors, the Pocket Nature 
Library will. help to identify, classify NOW 
and know a great many facts about 
birds, wild flowers, butterflies and 


trees. 800 illustrations in full natural $ 4.00 


colors make this an invaluable work to the lover of 
outdoors. _Each book measures 5% in. by 3% in., 
bound in flexible style. Fits pocket or handbag. Price 
per set, $4.00. 


WAS 
$3.00 


NOW 


$2.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


By A. Radcliff Dugmore. The object 
of this work is to provide a book on 
the subject of the beaver free from 
exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the 
question of protecting the most in- 
teresting animal to-day extant. $2. 


ING. By A. L. A. Himmelwright. 
A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence 
as an accepted authority on the use 
of the hand gun. Full instructions 

are given in the use of both revolver $ 1 BO 
and targe* pistol, including shooting . 
position, grin, position of arm, etc. The book is 
thoroughly illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United States Revolver 
Association and a list of the records made both here 


and abroad. $1.50. 
WAS 


$1.00 


NOW 
50c 


WAS 


$2.00 


A. Bruette. A popular, condensed 
handbook of information concerning 
the management, training and diseases 
of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. With many illustra- 
tions, 50c, (Paper cover.) 


E. Robinson. Life in a Corner of 
Yankeeland. The shop itself, the 
place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was NOW 
B sort of Paes cornea. soe 1 Oo oO 
as one of the fraternity express t, 

the hunters and fishermen of the $ e 
widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of evening 
and ~*~ outdoor days “‘to swap lies,”’ Cloth. 187 


pages. $1.00. 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 


The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
eliminating the uzual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 


The mainspring is made of the finest 
pian~ wire, carefully tempered and 
teste &t ‘e permanently guaranteed 
against », aKage. 


The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results. All parts are guarant 
should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement will be made gratis. 
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—“and this is my first year 


2 ?? 
of gunning! 


HEN November brings the lure of the open— 
when you can hear the call of migrant ducks 


above the city’s din— 


Do you gratify that age-old instinct to go a-hunting? 
Or do you stifle it and deny yourself the pleasure and 
benefit of a few wholesome days in the open—days of 
relaxation in which care has no place, nights of genuine 
rest under the stars? Probably you have been on the point 
of going several times—then make your start this year. 


Much of the enjoyment and success of your trip will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard-hitting, smooth 
in action, dependable, a gun to justify your pride and 
others’ admiration, and above all it must be perfectly 
suited to you individually. Fox Guns combine every 
desirable feature with the very best of materials and 
workmanship—‘*“The Finest Gun in the World.’’ To 
help you in your choice, ask for our little booklet on 
“*How to Choose a Gun.’’ 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 No. EIGHTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HUNTING IN THE 


OCTOBER, 1921 


. 


HIMALAYAS. 


SPORTSMEN IN SEARCH OF THE UNUSUAL WOULD DO WELL 
TO PAY A VISIT TO THE HIGH COUNTRY OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Y planter friend had written 
me to come and spend the 
autumn with him in northern 
India. “The mountain air will 

Lrace you up, and the walking, for you 
will have to walk here, will put muscle 
on you. Why not take passage by the 
‘Caledonia,’ which leaves Marseilles on 
September 15th? Bring your gun, and 
1 will lend you a rifle’—so the letter 
ran and I wrote that I would take him 
at his word and in a fortnight I was on 
board the “P and O” steamer bound for 
Bombay. 

The hot and dusty train-journey from 
Bombay was not interesting until Bareil- 
ly had been left behind and the outer 
hills of the great range were to be 
viewed from the slow-running train. A 
fellow passenger and I had slept in the 
railway carriage at Bareilly, as there 
was then no night train from there to 
the terminus at the foot of the hills. 
Just before the narrow-gauge train left 
Bareilly, at six o’clock, a sleepy kitmagar 
from the refreshment room brought us 
chota hazri (little breakfast), and pres- 
ently the train moved off. It was chilly 
and foggy, so I lay down and went to 
sleep again. I awoke an hour later to 
find the sun streaming in at the windows. 
My companion was -shaving, and in- 
formed me that the hills were in sight. 
I sprang up in an instant, and attired 
as I was, in a sleeping-suit, went out 
onto the staging between our carriage 
and the next- and stepped down onto 
the foot-board. 

“Were these the grand Himalayas? 
These forest-covered hills, green and 
hazy, with no snow-covered peaks in 
sight?” I returned to the compartment 
and expressed disappointment to my fel- 
low-traveller, who laughed. “Go and 
have a shave, man,” he said, “and a cold 
splash in the basin, and when you have 
finished we shall be a few miles nearer, 
and the hills will look more inviting.” 

Half an hour later the mountains 
loomed higher and became more clearly 
cefined. Here and there big landslips 
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were to be seen, and on the higher spurs 
I could make out a few pines. 

At last the train drew up at the little 
station at Katgodam, which, my com- 
panion told me, Tommy Atkins had 
christened ‘“Pussy-be-blowed,” and we 
got out. 

A short, sturdy, brown man, dressed 
in an old green Norfolk suit and wear- 
ing a smart white puggarie on his head, 
came up, and, salaaming, handed me a 
letter from Blackmore, my _planter- 
friend, at the same time talking in a 
language of which I only knew a dozen 


Head of Tahr shot by author 


My friend had kindly sent a 
servant, and some of his tea-garden 
hands for my luggage. Bateman, my 
fellow traveler, obligingly came and in- 
terpreted for me, and my baggage was 
handed over to half a dozen wild-looking 
men clad in loose gray blankets, whom 


words. 


Bateman informed me were Garhwalis, 
trom the middle ranges. My compan- 
ion’s luggage was handled by some dif- 
ferent-looking, but equally wild fellows, 
natives of the Nepalese Province of 
Doti. 

Having seen our baggage off we 
breakfasted at the refreshment room, 
and then mounted our ponies. Bateman 
rode a gray Bhotia hireling, and I a bay 
Cabuli. 

For two miles our way lay along a 
broad cart-road several inches deep in 
dust, and shaded by tropical forest; steep 
hillsides towered above us, and presently 
we arrived at the Ranibaghdak bunga- 
low, prettily situated on the bank of a 
boulder-strewn river, the Gola. Here 
our ways parted, and Bateman insisted 
on calling for a split whiskey and soda. 

Wishing each other luck he “took the 
high road” which led to Naini Tal, and 
“T took the low road” to Bhim Tal, my 
first stage. I rode over the suspension 
bridge and. slowly up the steep zig-zag 
gradients, the syce walking close behind 
the pony and often holding on to the 
animal’s tail. Presently we came upon 
my luggage-carriers. who were sitting 
smoking by the roadside, passing a “hoo- 
kah” round, each man taking three or 
four deep draws. 

A bright idea struck me, and taking 
out my cigarette case I offered them 
each a smoke. They grinned with de- 
light, and accepted. 

A few miles further and we came 
suddenly in sight of Bhim Tal, a fine, 
deep sheet of water, about a mile and 
a half long, and half a mile or so broad. 
Several bungalows on the _ hillsides 
around, some of them blanked by forest 
trees, gave a homely and picturesque 
appearance to the place. 

We crossed a lock, of stone masonry, 
the outlet of the lake and arrived at the 
dak bungalow the khansama in charge 
of which could understand English. It 
was four o’clock, and I was glad of some 
tea. After tea I took a stroll round the 
lake, and on my return, at dusk, found 
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two English sportsmen sitting on the 
veranda. These gentlemen had been 
shooting on the hill above and had 
brought in seven brace of game-birds. 
One of the sahibs was a forest officer, 
and the other in the Gurkhas; the latter 
knew my planter friend, having often 
stayed at his house. Our dinner that 
evening was a very pleasant one, as both 
my companions were keen shikaris. 
The “forester” had slain over sixty 
tigers, and his friend was an old hand 
at mountain game. We sat up till past 
one o'clock “talking shikar,” and I was 
told many an exciting story of tigers, 
panthers, bears, and other wild animals, 
while I spun a few yarns of stag and 
fox-hunting in the west country. 


{t was delightfully crisp and fresh 
when I started at seven the next 
morning. My acquaintainces were still 
in bed, and having what they called a 
“Europe morning.” The  bridle-road 
led through pine forest for some dis- 
tance, when the pines grew scarcer, and 
evergreen oaks and rhododendron trees 
shaded the path. I had been told that 
a fine view of the snows was to be had 
from the first pass, about 7,500 feet, and 
I pushed on, anxious to see the great 
mountains. But I was disappointed, as 
the whole snowy range was hidden in 
woolly white clouds. The road now zig- 
zagged downwards for a thousand feet 
or so, and presently 
I arrived at Ram- 
garh dak bungalow, 
my second stage. 
The next day I 
made a very early 
start, and at Peora 
was treated to a 
magnificent view. 

I stood entranced 
as I gazed at the 
grand heights, 
range beyond range, 
some . forest- 
covered, some rol- 
ling and_ grassy, 
with tremendous 
precipices showing 
here and there, and 
above all the great 
irregular line of 
snow peaks stand- 
ing clear against the 
bluest of skies. The 
majestic white 
mountains glistened 
in the morning sun, 
and as I watched 
them from the dak 
bungalow verandah 
they gradually 
changed to a chalky 
whiteness, the shad- 
ows disappearing as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens. I 
had my breakfast served in the veran- 
dah so as not to lose a moment of the 
glorious view, and admired the moun- 
tains all the afternoon as the sun slowly 
sank, and blue-green shadows appeared 
on the lower slopes of snow. 

Then, great shadows of the middle 
ranges began to creep slowly forward, 
and to carry the evening right up to the 
foot of the great peaks, and the latter 
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gradually changed from purest white to 
a beautiful golden pink. Then the 
splendor fade1 from east to west, and 
the great chain stood out grey and cold, 
the temperature almost seeming to drop 
as I gazed. But the sun gave the snow- 
peaks one more kiss, as it were, for the 
afterglow lit them up a pale golden tint 
for a few moments, and rapidly died 
away, leaving the mountains dim and 
ghostly against the darkening sky. 

The following morning I viewed the 
snows again, and they looked more 
beautiful still as the rising sun tinted 
them first with opalescent and then with 
rosy hues. Before long they stood out 
white and grand once more, and I 
strolled slowly on and lost sight of them 
as the path led down the hill. A long 
descent to a suspension bridge, and then 
a steep climb of nearly two thousand 
feet brought me to the pretty little Hill 
Station, Almora. The bungalows are 
nicely situated, some on the crest, and 
others on terraces, below a long ridge, 
at about 5,400 feet above sea level. The 
place is prettily planted with deodar 
cedars and other fine trees, among which 
are a number of eucalyptus. The hill- 
sides in the vicinity are rather bare, but 
the ridge leads up to a fine hill called 
Binsar, which is beautifully wooded with 
oak and rhododendron. On Binsar are 
several bungalows which are occupied 
during the summer and autumn. 


Our camp at 9,000 feet altitude in the Himalayas 


Nanda Devi (25,660 feet), the highest 
peak in the British Empire, stands out 
grandly, as also does Nanda Kot, and 
many others, but the most prominent is 
Trisul (23,400 feet), a splendid peak, or 
rather three peaks, connected with a 
sharp ridge ten miles in length. Trisul 
was climbed in June, 1907, and Dr. T. G. 
Longstaff, two Italian guides, and a 
Gurkha stood on the highest point. 
The next day I had a long stage, 
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about twenty-five miles, to Kousanie, 
where I was hospitably entertained by 
the manager of the large tea plantation 
there. The view from Kousanie is 
splendid, quite equal to the view from 
Peora in extent, and grander, if any- 
thing, as the snows are much nearer. 
Again I watched the great peaks go 
through their wonderful and beautiful 
transformation scene. It cannot be ad- 
equately described, and no artist cou!d 
do it justice on canvas. There was a 
steep descent next morning to the Bai- 
juath valley, and for some miles I lost 
sight of the snows, but on reaching 
Gwaldum, another hospitable planter’s 
abode, I saw the great peaks again, 
towering higher and looking more ma- 
jestic than ever. Nanda Devi was hid- 
den by other giants, but Trisul showed 
its massive whiteness, the three peaks 
appearing as if closer together when 
viewed from a different angle. A fine 
mountain, known as Doonga, a long 
rocky ridge, rising to 13,370 feet, and 
the bare brown uplands above its forest- 
clad flanks made a splendid foreground 
for the great white crests beyond. 


PLANTER’S breakfast, usually at 
about eleven o'clock, is calculated 

to kill even the hunger caused by a long 
ride in the mountain autumn air. I had 
six miles more to travel, and at two 
o’clock set off on 
foot for Telwarie, 
Blackmore’s home. 
The path lay along 
fairly level ground, 
winding round spur 
after spur, clothed 
for the most part in 
evergreen oak and 
’ rhododendron. I 
was informed that 
in the early spring 
the rhododendron 
trees in their scarlet 
and pink blossoms 
are a beautiful sight, 
lighting up the som- 
bre green of their 
own leaves and that 
of their neighbors, 
the oaks, The bush 
rhododendron grows 
on the higher 
ranges, blooming in 
April and May, 
while the miniature, 
the Alpine rose, 
blossoms during 
June and July, 
cream-colored on 
the open hillsides, 
and pink in the ra- 
vines, on the wild 
moors and uplands 
above the forest limit. It flourishes as 
heather. does on the moors of our 
islands.’ About three miles from Gwal- 
dum I ‘suddenly camie upon my friend 
Blackmore. He had his gun over his 
shoulder, while his shikari carried a 
rifle and two brace of pheasants. A 
very fine white and tan setter accom- 
panied them, a keen old dog who knew 
all the tricks of game-birds, and was as 
good a retriever as any I have known. 
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Range beyond range of majestic white mountains glistened in the morning sun 


We sat down and had a smoke, and 
aiter a short rest strolled on again. The 
path led round the flank of a fine hill 
called Budan, whose summit rose to 
over 8,000 feet altitude. 

Soon we came to a stream, spanned 
by a ruide log bridge, and shortly after- 
wards arrived at the entrancé of my 
friend’s hundred-acre tea-garden. A 
steep walk of a hundred feet, past ter- 
races of tea bushes, and a pretty bun- 
galow, red-roofed, came in sight in a 
sheltered hollow. The snow-peaks, old 
Trisul, nearer than ever, lay to the 
north, and Doonga, in the evening light, 
looked as if it could be touched with a 
salmon rod. I had arrived at the best 
time of year, both for climate-and sport. 
Rain seldom falls in the district, between 
the first week of October and Christmas, 
though rain, sleet and snow may be ex- 
pected at intervals during January and 
February, : 

November and December are the least 
busy months for planters, and I was de- 


lighted when my friend proposed taking- 


me for a shikar trip, starting on Novem- 
her Ist; meanwhile there were several 
more days left of October, and I was at 
liberty to stroll about with gun or rifle 
i my friend put it, “get my hill- 
egs. 

The evenings and nights were keen 
and frosty and big log-fires were 
pleasant to sit by when the sunset-glow 
had left the snows. I took a great in- 
terest in examining my host’s shikar- 
trophies and listening to anecdotes he 
had about many of them. 

My friend’s spaniel, a young dog of 
the liver and white breed, soon got to 
know me, and on the third morning 
after my arrival showed me a number 
of game birds. “Rover” was a trifle 
wild, but retrieved tenderly, and after 
some misses the shikari had a brace of 
koklass pheasants, a woodcock, and a 
brace of kalij pheasants slung on my 
game-cord. I missed several shots at 
kalij in thick jungle, and while reload- 
ing my gun saw a fine buck kakur (bark- 
ing deer) pass within a few yards. The 
same evening a villager came to tell 
Blackmore that a leopard had just killed 
a cow in a ravine about a mile away. 

“The sahib will sit up for it,” said my 
friend, “and the sooner you start the 
better,” he added turning to me. “TI will 
come with you.” 

The day before I had tried several 


rounds loaded with spherical balls from 
my gun and discovered I could make 
good up to fifty yards. We set off at 
once, and before dark arrived at the 
place where the dead cow was lying. 

I climbed into an oak tree, and the 
shikari accompanied me. A few light 
branches were cut and hung around so 
as to conceal us both, and then Black- 
more and the owner of the cow walked 
leisurely away, shouting. This seems to 
be an excellent dodge, as the leopard, 
hearing the shouts grow fainter and 
finally die away, imagines the coast is 
clear, and frequently approaches the 
kill within a few minutes. 

This happened now. We had not 
been a quarter of an hour in the tree, 
when the shikari gently touched me on 
the shoulder and whispered, “Bagh ata 
hai” (the leopard is coming). Some 
small birds in the vicinity were screech- 
ing shrilly, and not far off several 
monkeys chattered and swore. 

I was very excited and could feel my 
heart thumping wildly. The shikari 
touched me again, and pointed. I looked, 
but could see nothing, as the leopard was 
standing motionless in the gloom. 

Suddenly the big cat took a pace for- 
ward, and I saw it. Blackmore had 
cautioned me to be careful and not dis- 
turb a twig while lifting my gun, and 
this advice I remembered. I raised my 
gun, and aiming at the brute’s shoulder 
as he slowly passed my front, I pressed 
the trigger. A succession of coughing 
roars followed, but the smoke hid every- 
thing, as my ball cartridges had been 
loaded with black powder. 

When the air cleared the leopard had 
vanished, and the shikari pointed down- 
hill. We climbed down from the tree 
and found blood in quantities. “Lugga, 
murgya” (he is hit, he is dead), ex- 
claimed the shikari with glee, and, we 
followed the blood trail. About fifty 
yards down the ravine we found “Spots” 
lying dead. It was a large leopardess, 
which measured 6 feet 10 inches, as she 
lay, her skin in excellent condition and 
nicely marked. Blackmore now ap- 
peared and told the shikari to get an- 
other man and carry the leopardess to 


the bungalow. 

A FEW days later we made an early 
start to spend the day on Budan 

hill, and within a quarter of a mile of 

the bungalow I bagged a kakur buck 


with my friend’s single-barrel .360 Cord- 
ite rifle, an excellent weapon, having the 
power of the old .450 express and ‘the 
trajectory of the .303. 

Further up the hill-side I obtained a 
right and left at mulliah (Himalayan 
wood pigeons, almost identical with our 
home birds) and brought down one, and 
Blackmore, who was a hundred yards or 
so above me bagged a brace of koklass. 
The latter are handsome, and gamely- 
marked birds, the prevailing colors be- 
ing grey and rich brown. They are 
nearly always found in pairs, cock and 
hen, and frequently three or four pairs 
are flushed in a small space. They get 
up their speed very quickly, and dash off 
downwards at a terrific pace. I missed 
six or seven shots at koklass before I 
bagged one. 

In thick jungle not far from a steep 
climb up to Budan I shot a pewra part- 
ridge, a very handsome, plump bird, that 
roosts in trees, and frequently flutters up 
into a tree when roused by a dog. 

We left the forest and came on to the 
steep slopes of Budan. There was a 
ravine where Blackmore had often shot 
monal—a grand species of Himalayan 
pheasant—and we approached it very 
cautiously and waited quietly until two 
men had ascended another ravine, par- 
allel, worked round, and were ready to 
“brush” downwards. 

“Look out,” said Blackmore, as with 
a succession of shrill whistles a splendid 
cock monal and three hens rose and 
came sailing grandly overhead. I fired 
both barrels at the cock, which passed on 
unharmed, and my friend hit a hen hard 
with his right barrel and dropped her 
with his left. 

Further along the flank of the moun- 
tain we roused a covey of chukor (red- 
legged partridges), and I was fortunate 
enough to kill a brace, right and left. 

“Now for breakfast,” cried my friend, 
and under a rhododendron tree, near the 
summit of Budan, we ate a hearty meal. 
Never did tea taste so good as when 
made with water from that mountain 
spring. We admired the splendid view, 
and Blackmore pointed out several places 
where he had shot tahr (a very fine spe- 
cies of goat), goral, and other mountain 
game. 

We lazed and talked till after three 
o'clock, when my friend ordered more 
tea. At four we separated, the shikari 

(Continued on page 476) 
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“Old squaws,” By Roland Clark, whose dry point interpretations of wild-fowl life have put him in the front rank of 


American etchers 


THE CALL OF MEADOW AND BAY 


THE WILDFOWLER WILL SOON RESPOND TO THE LURE OF THE MARSH- 
LAND AND ONCE MORE KNOW THE BEAUTY THAT ATTENDS THE DAWN 


HE fondest recollections a sports- 

man can command are of the days 

he has spent with his old-time 

associates, by fireside and camp 
stove, listening to the stories of the 
marsh or the woods, replete with laugh- 
ter and good fellowship. 

Among memories of shore bird hunts 
and days spent in the duck blinds on Bar- 
negat Bay, New Jersey, first and fore- 
most come the nights at the old home of 
the Allen boys when listening to the sea 
tales of Cap’n Allen, the father. We 
would gather in the sitting-room around 
the wood-burner stove piled high with 
red cedar billets which the Cap’n had 
brought down from the swamp up the 
creek in his “garvey.” 

Those moments, linked with the mem- 
ories of the days on the island out in the 
bay, with the red sunsets, the glowing 
painted globe of the late autumn sun 
sinking into the crimson and blue haze of 
the marsh meadows and the soft gloom 
of the meadow nights, create material 
for many and many a happy evening of 
retrospect. 

We were eating supper at the house on 
the creek the evening before the opening 
of the duck season when the Cap’n took 
his old muzzle loading ten gauge goose 
and duck gun from its cedar pins against 
the side of the kitchen wall. This was 
the gun the old gentleman had been tell- 
ing us about while relating the story of 
his competitions in glass-ball shooting 
matches with some of the champions of 
the state in days gone by. A heavy, 
brown-barreled gun with beautiful en- 
graved walnut stock it had been in it’s 
time an innovation among the guns of 
that section. In the old days nothing less 
than an eight gauge was counted worth 
while by the baymen. Now the old eight 
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gauge cannon is ruled against and noth- 
ing larger than a ten gauge is permitted 
to be used. The majority of the guns 
used on the bay to-day afe of the stand- 
ard twelve-gauge type, which, by the 
way, is far better than the heavier gauges 
for all around shooting. 


“When I load this old lady with a 
handful of powder and about that much 
shot,” the Cap’n explained, “and let fly 
into a bunch of ducks coming in to the 
stools—well, I’ll tell ye, lads, there is 
either something killed or dumed badly 
frightened !” 


I believed the old gentleman—for that 
matter there was no dissenting voice 
from any of the party as they laughed at 
the Cap’n’s explanation of his gunning 
methods as they were practised in the 
golden yesterdays. But those days are 
pretty well gone, with their myriads of 
ducks and brant, with the marshes alive 
with shore birds. Yes, those were indeed 
the golden days, but I am glad to say that 
I have found some things there of a later 
day that give me pleasant food for re- 
membrances. 


| AM led to believe that even Cap’n Ed’s 
enormous old ten guage loaded with 
the fistfull of powder and shot could not 
have boasted of any margin over the shot 
that I made on a bunch of yellowlegs 
down at the point on Dog Island one day 
during the ducking season. 

About noon the flight of black duck and 
mallards became slow and Howard ad- 
vanced the plan that we take the garvey 
and make a swing around the island, 
through the inlet and back and then up 
the creek which separated the eastern 
and western part of Sheep’s Leg Island, 
where the ducking shacks were located. 
This appealed to both Charlie and me 


as we were giad of the chance to vary the 
sport for the day. 

We had passed the old four-master 
which was loafing in the bay waiting for 
the wind, just within the inlet and had 
headed for the creek, a wide, sluggish 
thoroughfare which at high tide'was ac- 
cessible by garvey or sail boat, when 
Howard pointed the nose of the boat to- 
ward the reedy shore. 

Out in the meadows there was a group 
of large salt pools with wide muck and 
sand bars, sc characteristic of the shore 
meadows. Scattered about over the bars 
was a large flock of golden plover and 
yellowlegs of the “greater” variety. We 
unloaded as quickly as possible, filled our 
vests with No. 8 chilled shot shells and 
started in deployed formation to stalk the 
birds. It was a wary task as the birds 
had been heavily shot over that season 
and were wild. 

Allen dropped on his hands and knees 
and motioning us to take stands in the 
grass for the flight when they flushed, 
he started crawling for the bar. The 
birds moved and it was some time before 
the bayman was near enough for a chance 
at the flock, but eventually he raised up 
and made a double on the birds before 
they were out of range. Instead of the 
flock coming over our stands they took 
a northerly course up the island and away 
from us. 

We were going back to the boat when 
another flock was heard whistling high 
up, coming in from the south. They had 
evidently been to the beach and were re- 
turning to the meadows for the after- 
noon. We dropped down in the reeds 
and Howard commenced calling to them 
with the peculiar whistle the bird decoys 
to. The flock at last emerged from the 
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autumn mist which hangs over the 
meadows at this time of year and circled 
high over us. Three of the birds sep- 
arated from the flock and swung directly 
over us. Howard tried both barrels on 
them and Charlie also discharged some 
ammunition but without any results. I 
took my chance as the flock was swinging 
away, aiming low and at a point several 
feet ahead of the departing birds. As 
the gun spoke one of the birds crumpled 
in mid air and came whirling down into 
a salt pool. The others decoyed prompt- 
ly and almost instantly to the dead bird 
and as they swung over the muck bar 
of the pool we gave them another volley, 
bringing down a cripple. The remaining 
bird came dead on over us at a good 
shooting range and we killed it also. 


I believe my first shot was the longest 
chance shot that I have ever taken and 
made good on during my entire expe- 
rience in upland or lowland gunning and 
proved conclusively to me that the smaller 
12 gauge is every bit as effective on long 
shots as the larger bores. 


Before we continued our way up the 
creek Howard brought out the tin lunch- 
can from the cabin of the boat and we 
had dinner, all the while commenting on 
the phenomenally long shot of my old 
Greenfield, double barrel. My gun up to 
this time had excited but little comment 
among the party as it was by far the old- 
est and most unprepossessing one of the 
entire arsenal, but from that time on the 
fancy and improved guns were relegated 
to a second place when it came to range 
discussion. It had won its right to honor 
among the baymen, even though it was of 
a less attractive polish and style. 

A good gun, after all, is the one that 
can produce results when the flocks are 
coming in or the flights of plover and 
snipe are scattered and wild and long 
chances are the only ones to pin the hope 
of a good bag on. I have gunned in 
many a party where the guns were of a 
variety of styles and cost and have found 
that there is but one way to judge the 
actual worthiness of any of them and that 
is by field trials alone. 

It is right and proper and I might also 
say natural for the sportsman gunner 
to take a pride in his gun, to invariably 
crave the gun with the fine finish and the 
beautiful engraving, but let me say con- 
clusively that all these are but secondary 
considerations to the bay gunner; what 
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From etching by Roland Clark 
Black-ducks 


he wants most is a gun that will send the 
charge as far and as effectively as pos- 
sible. It is the shooting qualities of the 
piece that commands the attention of the 
sportsman. A good gun is a thing that 
money can not always buy and a sightly 
but unreliable piece is the worst decep- 
tion in the sportsman’s category of worth- 
less things. 


WE were standing in the dooryard of 
the ducking shacks one beautiful, 
warm afternoon in the early part of the 
season with time hanging heavily on our 
hands as we knew that there was abso- 
lutely no use gunning in bay or meadow 
blind in the afternoon during warm 
weather. There was a “cam” or calm 
hanging over the bay that had never be- 
fore been known by the oldest gunners 
for that time of year. The blinds were 
empty and most of the baymen were 
working their oyster and clam grounds. 
Tq pass away the time we were shooting 
at clam shells tossed by hand in the air. 
These make as good a substitute for clay 
birds as any that can be found, as there 
is just enough salt in the dried shells to 
make them brittle and easily broken; a 
load of shot patterning fair on one of 
these shells will reduce it to dust on the 
instant. 


While we were shooting, a flock of 
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“winter snipe” came over the channel be- 
fore the shacks, flying high and appar- 
ently bound for the far side of the island. 
Howard commenced whistling to them 
and finally succeeded in decoying them 
down to the far side of the creek or 
thoroughfare. Here was a fair test for 
all our guns, so lining up we ruled to 
shoot abreast of each other. Howard 
fired a charge of shot in the flock as they 
grouped along the far mud flats of the 
creek and raised them. As they took 
wing the bombardment commenced. I 
brought down one, crippled badly, with 
my left barrel after the rest of the party 
had ceased firing and at a distance which 
seemed out of reason. There was from 
that time on a call for my old hammer 
gun when there was any long range 
shooting to be done, although I feel safe 
in saying that I might shoot the rest of 
my life and not turn the same trick again. 


THE next morning was ushered: in 
with the same calm spell of weather. 
Pink and salmon-colored banners un- 
furled themselves across the eastern sky 
as we loaded the garvey with sneak- 
boats, guns, decoys and a lunch for the 
blind. There was a keen snap in the air, 
just enough to make the warm woolens 
very acceptable and that caused Howard 
to fill the Thermos bottle with steaming 
coffee against the first chill hours in the 
boats before the warming rays of the 
autumn sun had taken effect. 


Our blind was on a reedy shore line 
a few hundred yards below an old aban- 
doned house-boat, one of the relics of the 
ice storm of a year previous when a large 
part of the gunning shacks on the islands 
of Great Bay had been swept away. This 
storm was one of the worst in the his- 
tory of the bay. The Allen boys were 
caught in it and given up for lost by the 
people on shore. Three weeks they were 
cut off from the mainland as the unheard- 
of tide swept the place with mountains 
of ice piled against the house-boat. All 
the other house-boats on the bay islands, 
except those which were anchored with 
ship’s chains, as the Allen’s were, de- 
parted from their anchorage and were 
swept out of the inlet. 


The shore where we built our blind 
had been previously chosen by Howard 
and was by far the pick of the section. 


(Continued on page 471) 
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PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 


RARE DAYS OF SPORT ON 
THE WEST WHEN EVERY TUFT OF GRASS HELD A BIRD 


OW far away seem the times 

when prairie chickens lived and 

moved and had their being in 

countless droves. August 15th, 
the shooting was supposed to begin, or 
perhaps in certain places it was the first. 
The limit, all one could carry; never 
stop while the powder lasted and give 
to the neighbors all that the folks at 
home could not use. 

In those years of abundance the 
chickens came into the cities and often 
nested close to the habitations of man, 
and there is where I first hunted them, 
inside the limits of the city of Chicago. 
Some of them nested and raised broods 
of young out Humbolt Park way and 
were carefully guarded by a mounted 
police officer. 

It was as much fun dodging him and 
listening to his lurid language as it 
would have been to kill every grouse in 
the county. 

There were wide, deep and muddy 
ditches that his horse could not nego- 
tiate, fences it could not jump, and that 
we could. Still, if the officer was game 
and if he heard a shot, he was out and 
after the gunner, often to find it only 
a decoy that lured him away from the 
real point of attack. Usually we trav- 
eled in pairs and when he loomed up on 
the horizon, if game other than plover 
or snipe had been killed, the guilty one 
was far away, over some high fence or 
across a wide ditch with the game care- 
fully concealed in the legs of his rub- 
ber boots or the seat of his trousers. 
-There was no particular crime in this, 
except that of shooting inside the city 
limits, for there were quite a few birds 
and they were in season. We had such 
interesting conversations too; with the 
officer on 
one side of 
the fence, 
his torment- 
ors on the 
other and no 
gate or gap 
for at least 
a mile. 

We did not 
kill as many 
chickens in 
any one sea- 
20n-.as a 
well-mated 
pair might 
be expected 
to raise in a 
single brood; 
still those 
were days of 
real sport for 
the two or 
three years it 
lasted, but I 
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have always thought the officer would 
have done better to let us alone and 
devote his time to the cats, the skunks 
and the weasels which were the enemies 
of his grouse, yet perhaps it was a 
sporting proposition with him as with 
us. 

The first real chicken shoot I ever 
had was near Joliet, a few miles out of 
Chicago, in a location where if a bird 
of that kind was to be seen now it would 
be considered either a freak or a ghost- 
bird come from some other land to visit 
the haunts where its ancestors once 
lived. My host was a real sport in 
that he permitted me to take most of 
the shooting, and I killed about thirty 
birds in a couple of hours despite the 
fact that my methods were, to say the 
least, unique. 

It was the first wing shooting I had 
ever done, strictly speaking, barring an 
occasional bird killed more by accident 
than intention, and I became much ex- 
cited over it. No dog ever needed a 
spiked collar and check-line as badly as 
I did. 

When the birds flushed, I would start 
running after them, whooping like a 
wild Indian and in some way, before 
they got out of range, the gun would 
be discharged and often a bird drop. 
This last could only be explained by the 
fact the birds were young and easily 
killed; also that the charge of shot must 
have scattered a good deal. It had the 
effect of making me underrate the skill 
required in wing shooting; also I took 
it as a compliment when a friend said 
to an appreciating audience at the 
house: “I don’t believe there is a gun- 


ner in the whole state of Illinois who 
could have shot the way this young man 
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did. It was as good as going to a circus 
to watch him.” I agree with him now, 
after the lapse of many years. 


at the close of one of the red letter 
pigeon shoots in which I partici- 
pated many years ago a well-known man 
of affairs came over to where I stood 
wiping out my gun and after a few 
words about my _ shooting, asked: 
“Would you like to -haperone my son 
and a friend of his on a_ prolonged 
chicken hunt?” I knew the boys to be 
all right; hard workers and fair shots, 
so I replied: 

There is but one thing that I can see 
to prevent such a trip—the expense.” 

“Don’t worry about that. The trip 
shall not cost you a cent. We will see 
you through on the whole thing,” the 
man said, so on that basis the hunt was 
arranged and the other side had the 
better of the bargain, for I was a hun- 
ter of experience, while the boys were 
green at the game. : 

We got off to a good start, Tracy, 
Minnesota, being the objective point. In 
the sleeping-car we were told that Tracy 
was too far north and that the chickens 
hadn’t got there in any number yet, so 
we decided that Mankato and the coun- 
try south of it were where we would do 
our hunting. 

We learned later that when the set- 
tlers took up land in that new country 
they found that bears, wolves, elk and 
deer were ahead of them, as were all 
manner of waterfowl, but neither chick- 
ens nor quail. These were late comers 
and after they had arrived the chickens 
migrated every fall and the quail froze 
to death, fresh birds taking the places 
of those frozen in the spring. As for 
the chickens a smaller and lighter col- 
ored bird 
came from 
some un- 
known quar- 
ter, so there 
were plenty 
of them in 
the country 
all winter. 
They were 
not the 
sharp - tailed 
grouse with 
feathers on 
their legs, 
but real pin- 
nated grouse 
similar to 
those that 
had migrat- 
ed, only lean- 
er, lighter 
and smaller; 
also given 
to burrowing 

(Continucd 
on page 460) 
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YOUR DOG 
IN 


GOOD 
CONDITION 


A LITTLE ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF YOUR HUNTING 


DOG NOW WILL OBVIATE MUCH DISAPPOINTMENT WHEN YOU GO 


HE genesis of a fat dog—which 
oftentimes is equivalent to an un- 
healthy dog, or at least to the 
early stages of unhealthfulness— 

lies in the mistaken sympathy and kind- 
ness of the owner, or of the members of 
his household. There is a general ab- 
sence of knowledge concerning the dog’s 
actual needs in respect to a food supply. 
Hence he is overfed. Many times more 
food than his actual needs are daily be- 
stowed on him. 

As a rule the dog constitutes himself 
an alert but humble hanger-on at all 
family meals, and he is reliably upon the 
spot between meals when there is a 
probability of food. His hungry glare 
of eye and beseeching manner at meal 
time win him many tit-bits from_ the 
family during that time. In addition 
he, besides having three good meals a 
day, is the recipient of many palatable 
nutritious morsels between meals. Also 
the ladies, out of sympathy for the silent 
interminable appeal for food, usually see 
that the dog has his portion of cake, 
pie, ice cream, sugar, candy, etc., all of 
which tickle his palate and shorten his 
life. The dog doesn’t know it. 

In passing, it may be remarked that no 
dog, however valued or valuable, should 
be tolerated in the dining-room. He has 
many filthy habits, and, while he is a 
good friend of man, he is also an or- 
ganism of many dangers. It may be 
noted also that if the dog is kept out of 
the dining-room, or even out of the 
house, his friendship will remain quite 
unimpaired, for even at that, man is the 
best friend the dog ever had. While all 
dogs suffer many hardships from being 
over-fat, the working dogs—setters and 
pointers—are specially prone to afflic- 
tions. The over-fatness also impairs 
their value. 

By nature, the dog is a glutten. He 
will eat all he can hold, and if he ob- 
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serves another dog eating, he will oust 
the eating dog and then eat some more. 
His stomach, relative to his size, is cap- 
able of enormous distension, and there- 
fore has a corresponding food capacity. 
His powers of digestion are active and 
comprehensive. If by chance he should 
gorge too sumptuously, he simply vom- 
its, straightens up, and is ready to eat 
again. 

In a wild state this unlimited capacity 
for gluttony served him a good purpose, 
inasmuch as he had an uncertain supply 
of food. It was then useful to lay in a 
full supply when opportunity offered. 
Like his brother, the wolf, he lived often 
either in feast or famine, though the 
former might be a matter of minutes, 
while the latter was a matter of days. 
He might be gorged to-day and lank 
and empty for several days thereafter, 
yet in a wild state the dog is incom- 
parably more capable of prolonged effort 
in fighting his enemies, in pursuing his 
prey or in fleeing from danger. This 
gluttony so beneficial from the circum- 
stances of a wild state of life, when ex- 
ercised in the state of domesticity, where 
the supply of food is regular and perma- 
nently assured, is unnecessary and out of 
place. 

Although carnivorous, the dog can eat 
and digest certain kinds of vegetable 
food; less perfectly, it is true, than he 
can digest meat, but still quite sufficiently 
digested to sustain life and effort. Thus 
in domesticity it is not good judgment 
to permit the domestic dog to indulge 
his wild gluttonous appetite. It is torture 
to a dog to see others eat if denied a 
portion or all for himself, therefore if 
for no other reason than for the dog’s 
own comfort, he should be barred from 
the presence of the family at meal time, 
if sanitary reasons are not considered of 
sufficient importance so to bar him. 


AFIELD 


ie field work it is a fair assumption 
that, for every mile walked by the 
shooter, the dog gallops ten or more. 
Also, the going is rough. In a way the 
exertion in hunting is the counterpart of 
the dog’s life in nature; therefore there 
is a requirement for sufficient good food 
to supply his bodily needs. This violent, 
prolonged exertion prohibits the accum- 
ulation of fat. The dog becomes lean, 
lank, strong, alert, enduring, etc.; in 
short, much as he would be in a wild 
state, physically. Morally, the dog never 
becomes wholly domesticated. He re- 
verts to a wild state quickly and wholly 
when the conditions favor it. When they 
only partly favor it, then he is as wild 
as opportunity permits. The country dog 
roams over the farm, prowling along 
fences, walls, hedges, timber lands, etc., 
for such prey as he may safely kill. If 
he can join forces with some neighbor- 
ing cur or curs, the excursions are likely 
to include a wide area and a longer 
time, perhaps days. They thus enjoy as 
much as possible all the delights of 
savagery. They return to their homes 
for rest as they would return to their 
lair in a wild state. On opportunity, 
they sneak away again and again to 
self hunt. In the city, the environment 
is not favorable for an indulgence of 
their prowling instinct, yet vagrant and 
prowling dogs are not uncommon. 

But, as to fatness. The wise shooter 
gives his dog one, and only one, good 
full meal per day; all the dog can eat. 
This is given in the evening after the 
day’s sport is over. The dog would eat 
another large meal for breakfast and 
yet another at midday if opportunity 
offered; but then he would be practically 
worthless as a seeker and finder of game 
—first because he could exert himself 
but moderately with a loaded stomach 
and second, because if he could do so, 

(Continued on page 479) 
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THE KING OF THE TRIBE OF ESOX 


TO CAPTURE A MUSKALONGE ONE MUST BE VERY SKILLFUL AND PATIENT 
AND GREAT CARE MUST BE TAKEN TO SELECT THE PROPER TACKLE 


NE dark, moonless night, many, 
many moons ago, a canoe glided 
silently over the glasslike sur- 
face of the St. Lawrence River, 

threading its way very slowly and care- 
fully from rift to rift between the deep 
shadows of the islands. In the bow an 
Indian knelt on one knee with a long, 
springy fish-spear in his hands at the 
ready as his keen eye constantly watched 
for fish in the little circle of light cast 
by a birch-bark torch set on a short pole 
just behind him. In the stern sat a 
squaw, gently paddling with the silent 
Indian stroke in which the paddle never 
leaves the water, but is feathered for- 
ward with the whole blade submerged. 
Not a breath of air stirred to ripple the 
surface of the river, and the deep dark- 
ness of the heavily wooded islands whis- 
pered softly of the night life of the forest 
animals. The passage of the canoe was 


so silent that were it not for the bright. 
light of the burning torch its course / 


could not be traced. 

A slight tensing of the muscles of the 
quiet figure in the bow warned the squaw 
to pause for a moment. Then the spear 
shot forward and downward and trem- 
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for the moment when the fish would turn 
and come again within the reach of his 
spear. Then, as the great head appeared 
in the circle of light, the spear shot for- 
ward, and with unerring aim found its 
mark just back of the fish’s great head. 
The fisherman’s hands changed like 
lightning for the upward heave that 
would jerk the fish out of the water, but 
the spear bent and bent and its point did 
not rise. There was a great swirl and 
a sharp snap as the spear gave way 
under the tremendous strain. The In- 
dian was thrown flat on his back in the 
bottom of the canoe, knocking down the 


fY yg 


> the greatest of all fish. 


bled a moment poised point down till the / |} 


right hand of the fisherman was drawn 
back, and the left hand took its grip 
to raise the fish from the water. The 
supple spear bent in a dripping bow, and 
with a great splashing a fine fish was 
jerked out of the water to swing in a 


half-circle and land gasping and flopping _@_ 


in the bottom of the canoe at the squaw’s 
feet. She disengaged the spear and dis- 
patched the struggling fish, and silence 
again reigned as the canoe proceeded on 
its course. This happened some half- 


dozen times until the brave in the bow 
was startled so that even the Indian im- : 


perturbability failed him. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, “Masca nonga, 
longface,” and in his surprise lost his 
chance for a spear thrust. 

The fish that had so startled him was 
tremendous in size. Its head was as 
broad as the Indian’s own and more than 
twice as long, with elongated snout and 
baleful eye. As it swam through the 
circle of light its body seemed almost 
as long as the canoe. After the first sur- 
prise, the Indian’s calm returned and he 
crouched tense and silent at the ready 


* fisherman of all the Hurons? 
. he not captured the king of all the fish? 
) This exploit would surely entitle him to 


their paddling until they heard again the 
great splashes that indicated where it 
was breaking water in its vain efforts to 
shake off that terrible barb that was 
gradually sapping its life. More and 
more its struggles were on the surface, 
till after nearly an hour’s hard paddling 
the Indians came up to it, belly up, float- 
ing in its last feeble struggles. A well- 
directed arrow from the Indian’s bow 
finished it, and after considerable effort 
it was hoisted in the canoe. 

Then two very triumphant Indians be- 
gan to paddle swiftly for their lodge, at 
the foot of the great island that divides 
the waters as it were into two great 
rivers. The Indian’s heart swelled with 
pride, for was he not now the greatest 
For had 


the wampum of a chief, and he would 


\\ sit in the inner circle at all the councils 
/ of his tribe. 


The squaw sang softly, 
weaving the tale of how her brave had 
excelled all in prowess and had taken 
Later, after the 
taking of the great fish had been cele- 


‘” brated by feast and song, the new chief 
‘ arose and spoke. 


“Brothers, this night have I been born 


4 ° 
/ to great honor, for Manitou, the great, 


has strengthened my hand in battle to 
conquer the greatest of fishes, Masca- 
nonga, the mighty; and from this day 
shall he be known by this name as in 
the hour of battle the great spirit re- 
vealed it to me.” 

Mascanonga, Longface, has remained 
to this day the name of this fish. The 


=, more common name, Muskalonge, is a 


A foul-hooked Muskie 


pole with the torch in his fall. It fell 
in the squaw’s lap, and she had a few 
very busy moments as she steadied the 
canoe and threw the torch overboard. 
The Indian was on his knees in an 
instant, grasping his paddle, and they 
started in pursuit of the monster fish as 
it struggled and splashed to shake itself 
free of the four feet of spear that re- 
mained firmly fixed in its side. It would 
dive, and then the Indians would halt 


garbling of the French-Canadian trans- 
lation of Longface, Masque allongé; and 
in various localities it is known by vari- 
ous different forms of these two deriva- 
tions. 


‘THE Muskalonge is of the pike family, 

and his scientific name, “Esox no- 
bilior,’* indicates that he is considered 
the nobleman of his race, as he is greater 
and stronger than the other varieties, the 
pike and the pickerel. The pickerel is 


“The name masquinongy, used for the Muska- 
longe by Mitchell in 1824 and Kirtland in 1838, 
has priority over nobilior given it by Thompson in 
1850.—[ Editors. ] 
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the smallest of the fishes known by the 
generic name of Esox, and does not often 
exceed two feet in length. The pike is 
next, reaching a length of four feet and 
a weight of twenty to thirty pounds. It 
is said that in Europe pike grow ‘to 
enormous size, especially in England and 
in the Scottish mountains, but in the 
United States these monster pike have 
not often been found. The Muskalonge, 
however, the king of all the species, 
grows quite commonly to six feet in 
length and reaches a weight of sixty 
to eighty pounds. The largest fish that 
the writer ever saw weighed fifty-five 
pounds, but there are reports of fish be- 
ing caught up to eighty pounds and even 
one hundred pounds. 

In appearance the Muskalonge is al- 
most exactly like the pike. The head is 
a trifle shorter and broader than that of 
the pike, and the shoulders heavier and 
the tail somewhat slenderer. The body 
is an olive-green, dark along the back, 
shading to greenish-white and white on 
the belly. The distinctive marking is a 
succession of transverse stripes, from 
back to belly along the body, consisting 
of rows of irregular splotches just a 
trifle darker than the body color of the 
fish. These rows of spots are not very 
distinct when the fish is first taken from 
the water, but as the skin drys they 
become more pronounced and turn a 
brownish color. In some cases these 
spots are not in rows, but are unevenly 
spread over the body. 

In smaller fish the body marking is 
not so distinctive, and it resembles the 
pike very much. But an infallible way 
of telling the Muskalonge from the pike 
is to note the arrangement of the scales 
on the cheeks and on the large bones that 
cover the gills. The pike has the cheeks 
entirely covered with scales and the 
lower halves of the gill bones are bare. 
The lower halves of both the cheeks and 
the gill bones are bare of scales in the 
case of the Muskalonge. 

The home of this kingly fish is the 
deep water and he haunts the edges of 
the channels for his food. He is a 
savage killer, but not voracious like the 
pike, and is therefore rarely caught with 
a spoon or artificial bait. He swims 
along deep down below the usual depth 
of the smaller fish, with his eye cocked 
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As it swam through the circle of light it looked almost as long as the canoe 
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upward, watching for his prey swimming 
in the lighter water above. Once he has 
singled out the especial morsel that he 
desires, a savage rush upward and the 
long, ugly mouth, with its needle - sharp 
teeth, makes short work of the luckless 
quarry. He always strikes from below 
and from the side, and carries his prey 
some twenty to forty feet with an im- 
petuous rush before slowing up and 
turning it head down to swallow. Some- 
times, if the banks of the channel are 
steep and the rush of the big fish is 
nearly perpendicular, he will break water 
and flash through the sunlight five or six 
feet high and fall back with a resound- 
ing flash. 

Never in the same place two days run- 
ning, he is the nomad of the depths and 
pursues his lonely way, as but few fish 
swim so deep. There is but one other 
who shares his solitude, the armor-clad 
sturgeon, who, safe in his dull-brown 
mail and greater bulk, lazily and inso- 
lently eyes him as he passes on his lonely 
way. 


7 capture a Muskalonge, one must be 
very skillful and patient, and great 
care must be taken to select the proper 
tackle. One may fish for several sea- 
sons and never even get a strike. But 
like the Indian of our legend, those who 
are fortunate enough to land one of 
these great fish are entitled to a seat at 
the inner circle at the council fire and 
have full license to rise and boast of the 
exploit. A steel rod, about nine feet 
long, is about as good a rod as can be 
used. It should be of medium weight 
and fairly light in the tip, as it is very 
important to be able to feel the play of 
the bait. 

The reel should be stout and capable 
of holding one hundred yards of line 
made of raw silk, of as high a test as 
can be obtained. Select a woven line, 
dull-colored and with a little blue in it 
if possible. Raw silk we found to be 
the best, as it will not absorb water and 
cling to the rod or tend to foul in the 
guides. The dull color is very essential, 
as one has to fish fairly deep. A light- 
colored line will loom up in deep water 
like a white clothesline against a bank 
of trees. A four-foot double gut, mist- 
colored leader, should be used and a 








No.4/0 snell-hook with a double gut snell. 

In most cases a sinker is not néces- 
sary, as one has to troll very slowly with 
a large bait and long line. The weight 
of the line usually keeps the bait deep 
enough below the surface, but if it does 
not a sinker will be necessary. Do not 
use the ordinary manufactured sinker 
with the little brass eyes at each end, as 
the brass makes two little shiny spots on 
the line, and sometimes these little points 
of light will flash amazingly. The most 
convenient sinkers are made from thin 
lead wire or narrow stripes cut from 
thin sheet-lead. When a sinker is re- 
quired, twist three or four inches of the 
lead around the leader, about eighteen 
inches up from the bait. If that is not 
sufficient, twist another piece on a little 
further up the leader. It is better, in 
any case, to twist several small pieces at 
intervals along the leader, as then one 
avoids making the bait swim at an awk- 
ward angle. A good stout gaff-hook 
completes the outfit. 

Great care should be taken of the 
tackle, so that everything shall be in 
first-class condition when one hooks his 
big fish. The line should be carefully 
dried each time it is used, the hooks and 
leaders tested frequently and frayed guts 
discarded at once. The reel should be 
well oiled and carefully adjusted at all 
times, and be sure that the joints of the 
rods are tight and the reel-hook firm. 

In the years that the writer has guided 
on the St. Lawrence he has seen a num- 
ber of fine catches spoiled by slovenly 
tackle. One instance in particular is re- 
membered where a fisherman had a wee 
knot in his line, about thirty feet from 
the end, and his rod did not seem very 
tight in the joints as he set it up for 
business. The knot was so small, and 
drawn so hard that it did not seem pos- 
sible that it could cause any trouble, be- 
cause it seemed to run through the guides 
without difficulty. The writer’s warn- 
ings in regard to these two points were 
laughed down and we proceeded to fish. 

About four o’clock he hooked a beauty 
and all went well for about twenty min- 
utes. The fish fought sullenly and the 
line came in bit by bit until the fatal 
(Continued on page 466) 
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ON UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERS 


THE RECORD OF A THREE-HUNDRED MILE TRIP THROUGH THE 
BLACK BASS COUNTRY OF WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA—PART THREE 


the truth to say that the upper wa- 

ters of the Mississippi from Read’s 

Landing above Wabasha down to a 
point above the town of Winona, Minne- 
sota, contain some of the best small- 
mouth bass fishing to be found on the 
North American continent. 

That is a broad statement to make, 
but I am not alone in making it. Some 
of the foremost lights in the angling 
world have rendered the same opinion 
about this locality. If you have read 
the many papers on the splendid fishing 
to be had there, and if you have secretly 
doubted what has been said about it, let 
me add that the authors have not col- 
ored their text at all. If anything, the 
fishing is better than they have stated— 
which is saying a lot! 

In speaking of the small-mouth bass 
one is apt to compare the Upper Missis- 
sippi River waters with other famous 
bass grounds holding this precious fighter 
of the running water. 

You may have set your heart on some 
of the wonderful lakes in the Laurentian 
region of the Province of Quebec; you 
may have your choice spots along the 
sparkling, crystal clear St. Lawrence; or 
you may have fished small-mouths in 
the swift French of Ontario; you may 
have met with them in some of the New 
York waters or the Grand of Michigan; 
you may have found the small-mouth 
fishing in some isolated lake that you, 
alone, know of to be better than any- 
where else, but if you have not fished 
the Mississippi waters you have yet a 
treat awaiting you. 


|: is probably not hitting far from 


UPPOSE you have fished up and 

down the St. Croix and you are now 
ready to try the Mississippi. As your 
boat goes under the bridge at Prescott 
the ferryman at that point calls out and 
informs you that that morning he caught 
a five-pound small-mouth on a worm. 
Is it any wonder that you are reluctant 
and would like to turn around and go 
up that stream again, remembering the 
many spots where you are always sure 
to get them? But there are other wa- 
ters waiting, so your boat shoots down 
stream and you are on your way for 
more bass—the most famed strip of wa- 
ter of them all. 

Probably you have an idea that the 
Mississippi from Prescott on down is 
all good water for this beautiful fish 
but this is not true. Here and there 
along the river it is true you may catch 
a few small-mouths but it is really not 
worth tackling. The reason is simple: 
the water is muddy and more or less 
polluted; if you have come down the 
river through the stockyard district of 
St. Paul you probably may have won- 
dered that such water can hold any 
fish save carp. _ And that is true: the 
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waters from St. Paul to the foot of 
Lake Pepin are not at all savory, but 
from Lake Pepin on down to Winona 
good fishing is a password. 

Below the mouth of the Chippewa a 
short distance is Read’s Landing, a fam- 
ous point dating back to the time of 
steamboat navigation in the early days. 
Dilg, in his survey or estimate of these 
waters states that small-mouth bass fish- 
ing on the Mississippi practically starts 
at Read’s Landing and ends at Genoa. 


From the cliffs on the Upper Mississippi 
one can look out over the entire 
Small-Mouth Valley 


Genoa is down La Crosse way. I have 
never fished that stretch although N. A. 
Ward, a well-known guide on the river 
at Winona, mentioned to me some splen- 
did findings in the shape of small-mouth 
grounds below Winona. 

Below Read’s Landing is the town of 
Wabasha on the Minnesota side. Any- 
one wishing to become acquainted with 
the upper end of this fine strip of bass 
water will do well to stop in this 
town where guides can be found. Fur- 
ther down the river, on the Wisconsin 
side is Alma, Wisconsin, another point 
to locate at; and still further down will 
be found Minneiska on the Minnesota 
side. Any of these points are starting- 
out points for good fishing. Of the two 
last points I should say Wabasha is the 
better for the upper end of the strip 
and Minneiska for the lower end. 


F one stops at Wabasha he will, of 

course, want to try the Chippewa 
River going up some distance, for not 
only does the river contain bass but 
also large pike and an occasional mus- 
callonge, although in truth it must be 
said that the splendid greys, head of 
the tribe of Esox are now very nearly an 
unknown quantity in Lake Pepin and 
the Chippewa, although at one time they 
were found there in abundance. 

Singular to note in passing is the ex- 
cellent wall-eyed pike fishing to be had 
off of the mouth of the Chippewa, a bar 
being formed at its juncture point with 
the Mississippi. Trolling along this bar 
is always certain to turn up great num- 
bers of these beautiful greater perch; 
indeed the bar is famous and you will 
find mention of it in G. Browne Goode’s 
book on fishes, in the chapter on this 
perch. 

Someone has said that the Mississippi 
River in the wing dam country is a place 
unequalled as a home for the small- 
mouthed bass. There is much truth in 
this, for the amount of food to be had 
in those waters is prodigious and of a 
great variety. The principal food of 
the small-mouth bass, the fresh-water 
crab, is found in the Mississippi in vast 
numbers and it is while seeking these 
out along the sunken wing dams, in 
among the rocks, that they often seize 
the angler’s fly and spinner, after which 
they give an exhibition of their ability 
at fighting both in the water and out 
of it. 

It may be a mystery to some as to just 
what is meant by “wing dams.” In the 
early days of steamboat navigation on 
these upper waters it was found neces- 
sary that the stream should be narrowed 
down and the main channel be kept at 
a desirable level instead of being criss- 
cross as it often is on the Mississippi. 
Hence, to keep the great river flowing 
deep on one shore out to the middle, 
these dams were built at right angles 
to the shore to the height of a little 
above normal water. They were con- 
structed of rocks and jut straight out 
from shore about one hundred feet 
apart. Terminating some distance from 
the other shore they havea tendency to 
throw the water into the main channel, 
and at the same time the spaces between 
the various dams are filled with still 
water forming miniature lakes. 

If these dams had been built especially 
for the maintenance of the small-mouth 
army they could not have been arranged 
to better effect. Everything combines 
to make these waters ideal for the fly 
fisherman. 

There are also many _ so-called 
“sloughs” along the river. In the days 
when logs were being floated on the 
river it was found necessary to store 
them away here and there awaiting their 
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A view of the wing dams on the Mississippi River above Alma, Wisconsin 


turn to be floated to the mills. To ac- 
commodate them indentations were made 
into the banks running in from the river 
some distances in places. To-day they 
have lost their identity ; the original pur- 
pose for which they were meant has 
now been blotted out. But they are of 
great interest to the angler, for into 
these sloughs in the morning and in the 
dusk the small-mouths come to feed and 
there the fly-caster betakes himself to 
hook many a vigorous beauty that will 
imprint a lasting remembrance on his 
memory. 

In the Buffalo Slough region around 
Minneiska they turn up some of the 
very finest of the bass family. But the 
mode of catching them and the lure 
used bear careful attention. Now if 
vou are fishing on the St. Croix you 
will find without fail that flies and spin- 
ners are used: that is to say a bass fly 
with a spinner on a regulation shaft 
up ahead of it and it seems to me that 
they are perfectly fitted for the St. 
Croix waters. 

On the Mississippi, however, you will 
be surprised to find one lure predomi- 
nant: the floating bass bugs of various 
brands are the main reliance. So deeply 
has the Mississippi fly-fisher been stung 
by the cork bass “bug” that you will 
find him using no other. 

If you have not used them you will 
be able to recognize them by their cork 
bodies, about two inches in length, with 
some feather filaments on either side to 
act as wings. This fly when cast to the 
water and worked out from the shore 
io doubt gives the fish an impression 
that it is some frog, mouse or butterfly 
—you may extend the list of possibilities 
to suit yourself. 


By all means the time to use these 
flies to their best advantage is in the 
gathering dusk when the bass are 
“combing” the shores and slough edges 
for food. Then, operating the boat 
silently some thirty feet from the shore, 
the bug is cast up to the very shore and 
with slight twitches to the rod-tip it is 
moved out. The hint of animation in 
this swimming process thus engendered 
is remarkable. I cannot see how a fish 
can refuse such a floating lure, and they 
don’t as a rule. That accounts for the 
great luck with it on the Mississippi 
waters. 

(At this writing the South Bend Com- 
pany is putting out my latest invention, 
a moth fly, which I believe will fill a 
long needed want. This moth, with a 
cork body, coming in various colors fills 
a niche among the lures that has been 
empty. It is the impression of one fly- 
fisherman that the bass take these large 
cork bugs to be the white and yellow 
butterflies and moths that are found hov- 
ering over the waters in such abundance 
at times in the summer. The moth flies 
are of their exact size and imitate them 
at every point.) 


T sometimes seems as if the river 

was a victim of moods. You never 
know what to expect. There are times 
when conditions appear superb—but the 
fishing turns out the opposite. Then 
again on certain evenings the bass will 
be rising like mad and a catch is made 
in short order. 

I recall one evening especially that 
we spent on the Mississippi in the neigh- 
borhood of the famous Sand Shoot near 
Minneiska. We were camped above this 
shoot at the time and it was our inten- 


tion to fish up river, bucking the cur- 
rent, then to float down and refish the 
same passed-over area. 

The water in the river during the 
summer of 1920 was so high that we 
could row over the tops of the wing 
dams. One can comprehend what a 
swirl and swish the old river had to it. 
And imagine, too, what a contest it was 
to row against the current! 

I was using a fly and spinner that 
evening—a Yellow Sally. 

What a magnetism there was about 
the old river, and especially so since 
we knew it contained one of the gamiest 
fish known to our waters! We could 
not tell but that at any moment we 
might run into a record-breaker. 

Up-current then—with eyes riveted 
on the shore waters. There are stones 
in the water, sunken, inshore. Around 
these the bass are hovering, pulling 
out crabs by the legs probably. Here 
is a nook dipping in from the river. The 
line is lengthened and the lure drops 
at the exact spot. 

No sooner down and spinning than a 
bass has it in jaw and has left the wa- 
ter like a shot from a gun. Fairly a foot 
and a half over water, and we do not 
marvel at the stories told of bronzen 
monsters that have gotten away trailing 
leaders after them nor of those other 
doubtful stories of small-mouths leaping 
fair and clean over a boat, or into a boat 
—that, by the way, is a favorite big 
river rehearsal. 

How this fellow fights! Time and 
again he rises and “dusts” the water 
with his tail; then down he goes and 
terrors around in a way fit to set your 
heart a-flurry. But finally Frank has 

(Continued on page 463) 
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reation, and a_ refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE 1921 GAME LAWS 


TENDENCY to tighten the restrictions on the 

hunting of birds and big game is noted in the 

game laws for 1921, a summary of which was pub- 
lished in our September number. Among the notable 
changes made during the present year was the amending 
of the migratory bird treaty act regulations with respect 
to bag limits. 

This amendment provides that the daily bag limit of 
any person shall now include “all birds taken by any other 
person who for hire accompanies or assists him in taking 
migratory birds.” This will put an end to the abuse of 
privileges under the regulations regarding the prescribed 
daily bag limits by persons who claim that birds were 
killed by guides accompanying them. 

The Federal. waterfowl season for California was 
fixed from October 1 to January 15, replacing the old 
season of October 16 to January 31, the season now be- 
ing the same under both Federal and State laws. Regu- 
lation 9, governing the issuance of Federal scientific per- 
mits, was amended to permit the issuance of limited and 
special permits. 

State legislation harmonized Federal and State laws on 
waterfowl and shore birds in Kansas and Oregon, and on 
waterfowl in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island; Washing- 
ton prescribed a State-wide open season on all migratory 
game birds from October 1 to January 15, thus deviating 
from the Federal regulations, which supersede the State 
law, east of the Cascade Mountains, where it will now 
be possible to hunt migratory game birds only from Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31, without violating either Federal 
or State law; in Idaho the open season on migratory 
game birds has been shortened under State law two weeks 
by opening October 1, instead of September 16, and ex- 
tending to December 31. 

Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Washington enacted legislation similar to the Federal reg- 
ulation prohibiting hunting from airplanes. Colorado re- 
duced the bag limit on ducks from 20 to 15 a day, while 
Kansas increased the limit from 20 to 25. In New Jer- 
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sey reedbirds were protected at all times by being placed 
in the non-game class. The open season for woodcock 
was shortened 25 days in Michigan, two weeks in New 
York, and one month in Vermont. Doves were pro- 
tected until 1924 in Colorado; and in Kansas an open 
season on them was provided from September 1 to Oc- 
tober 15. 

In general, seasons on big game were shortened and 
hunting further restricted. Buck laws were enacted in 
Michigan, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and in Washington east of the Cas- 
cades. Maine protected spike bucks and prescribed that 
one of the two deer allowed in the eight northern counties 
must be an antlered buck, and provided that in two of 
the counties only residents may hunt deer during the 
last two weeks of the open season. Bull moose were pro- 
tected for five years in Maine. 

Copies of Farmer's Bulletin 1235 containing the Game 
Laws for 1921 may be had free upon application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.& cencidninsticamsseliaiiods 


THE MODERATE BAG 


N the life of every wildfowler there comes a day now 
and then when the conditions are so favorable to him 
that the temptation is almost irresistible to make a 

great killing, a record, a balancing of the long account 
of slim bags and blank days. There is even a modicum 
of justification for his act if he yields to temptation ; for 
his mental argument that he can dispose of his kill 
among friends to whom game is always a treat; that 
the law permits him to fill out his limit; that his shoot- 
ing is an expensive pastime, and that any other shooter 
would, in his place, take heavy toll from passing flocks, 
and be thankful for the opportunity. 

In the last analysis this is a selfish view to-day, how- 
ever fair and just it may have seemed in olden days. 
Then the great flocks of wildfowl came from no one 
knew where and went to parts in which no one held 
any interest. Their numbers were believed to be as 
inexhaustible as the sands of the sea. Times have 
changed and every man who shoots to-day knows that 
only through moderation will there be wildfowl shoot- 
ing for generations to come. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of observing 
smaller limits than those prescribed by law, and the 
influence of men so minded is becoming a power for 
good. It is another way of applying the doctrine of 
the sporting chance and is worthy of the emulation of 
every sportsman to go abroad for the benefit he de- 
rives from recreation and rest in the open places and 
to make the bagging of game of secondary importance. 


FEEDING GROUNDS FOR WILD-FOWL 


LTHOUGH legislative measures for the protec- 

tion of wild-fowl have multiplied, and have added 

to the restrictions on hunters, these regulations 
have not been sufficient to maintain these game birds 
in their former abundance. Regions that once were the 
summer homes of myriads of wild ducks have been 
drained and placed under cultivation, and extensive 
areas where the birds at one time bred are now pop- 
ulous farming communities. These changes have 
crowded out the former feathered residents and have 
served in a corresponding degree to reduce their num- 
bers. Realization of these facts has led recently to the 
adoption of other measures to encourage waterfowl. 
A number of extensive marsh areas have been made 
permanent refuges under the guardianship of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and many private preserves, 
some formed by artificial means, have been established 
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where the birds are protected while nesting. In addi- 
tion, in a number of cases, rigid local restrictions have 
been placed upon hunters. 

As a means of cooperating in such efforts to main- 
tain and increase the number of waterfowl, the Biolog- 
ical Survey has uffdertaken investigations of the general 
conditions under which wild ducks live and thrive, 
coupled with counts of the birds found in areas varying 
in character. 

During three seasons devoted to field studies, 12 spe- 
cies of ducks and the Canada goose were found breed- 
ing in the region included in the Bear River marshes, 
Utah, which covers an extensive area at the northern 
end of Great Salt Lake. In an enumeration made dur- 
ing May and June, 1916, of the 11 species of breeding 
ducks, 3,650 pairs were counted, and it is believed that 
this number represents between 60 and 100 per cent of 
the total number of breeding ducks occurring there that 
season. Allowing five young reared to maturity as the 
average for each pair, and considering 1916 as an aver- 
age season, the bulletin states that, at a conservative 
estimate, between 25,000 and 30,000 wild ducks, native 
to the marsh, are to be found there at the close of the 
breeding season. 

It was found that, in addition to the large number of 
birds reared on the Bear River area, many other ducks 
came in after the nesting season to remain there until 
fall. That birds from the Bear River section range 
widely after leaving these marshes has been shown by 
records of ducks that have been banded and released 
there and subsequently were shot elsewhere. Records 
thus obtained show that birds released near the mouth 
of Bear River in migration cover the region from Okla- 
homa to Texas and west to California. The department 
urges the establishment of a greater number of pre- 
serves where wild fowl may breed and ‘rest unmolested, 
and find an ample supply of food. 

Ree mao 
DR. J. A. ALLEN 


R, J. A. ALLEN, who recently died at the age of 

83 years, had long been one of the most eminent 

naturalists of the present day. He was among 
the few surviving pupils of the great Louis Agassiz. 

Connected with the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, in later years he gave special 
attention to the description and classification of hither- 
to unknown mammals, for which the great collections of 
that institution afforded ample opportunity. Some 
five-hundred mammals are known by names which he 
has given them. Persons who knew Dr. Allen only 
in the later years of his life do not realize in how many 
other branches of scientific inquiry his work has left 
indelible marks. He was particularly successful as an 
editor of scientific literature, checking with infallible 
accuracy the slips in the manuscripts of men less well 
trained, while punctiliously guarding their ideas and 
their very words. 

Dr. Allen was small of stature, modest and retiring 
by temperament, with a delicate physique. Though it 
is well-known that he was connected with various 
field expeditions in early years, many persons may not 
realize that he was looked up to by his associates as 
a dead shot in days when naturalists took marksman- 
ship for granted. He was among the early con- 
tributors to “Forest and Stream,” his earliest articles 
in our pages being apparently in 1876 on the signifi- 
cance of the terms “hare and rabbit,” arrival of birds 
from the south and birds and coming storms. 

An indefatigable worker, Dr. Allen seemed to place 
the advancement of his chosen science above all else. 
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LEARN YOUR CONGRESSMAN’S NAME 


HE country is full of sportsmen who have ideas 

on legislation effecting their interests, but how 

few of them ever do anything toward the actual 
consummation of those ideas? They like to discuss the 
question with their fellow sportsmen and often argue 
with great eloquence on the subject, but they never 
stop to reason that unless the men they are addressing 
have the power to act, much of their time and labor is 
wasted. 

There is one sure source for them to address in these 
matters and that is the Congressman from their district. 
The Congressman will welcome their letters, as it is 
only by such frank expressions of opinion that he can 
learn what the public wants, and the sportsman who 
writes to his Congressman and explains to him what 
his ideas are on a proposed piece of legislation can 
rightly feel that he has done more toward the actual 
moulding of sentiment along the lines he thinks is right 
than a hundred men who simply stand on the side- 
lines and harangue the multitude. 

We recently published an editorial on the Shield’s Pis- 
tol Bill, No. 1184, which if it should become a Federal 
Statute would prohibit the manufacture or sale of re- 
volvers in the United States. This bill has been 
referred to a committee. A letter to your Congress- 
man would help to mould sentiment in favor of 
squelching such short-sighted legislation. 


BLACK BEAR IS GAME 


OME states afford the black bear protection by a 
closed season, bag limit, etc. Other states are al- 
lowing this species of American ganie to approach 

extinction rapidly by permitting them to be killed at all 
seasons of the year. Last year four hundred and sev- 
enty-two black bears were killed as game in the State 
of Pennsylvania during the open season. Mr. John M. 
Phillips, president of the Board of Game Commission- 
ers of that state, and a member of the Advisory Board 
of ForEsT AND STREAM, claims that more will be killed 
next year, as the breeding stock has not been en- 
croached upon. 

Personally, we think the black bear is about as dan- 
gerous as the white-tailed deer. At least, the states 
that claim that that animal should be exterminated be- 
cause he is a menace to human life, would have a diffi- 


cult task if compelled to furnish reliable data showing 


where black bears had attacked men. From all infor- 
mation we have been able to gather from men conver- 
sant with the habits of the black bear, he will run him- 
self to death if given half an opportunity when he meets 
aman in the woods. Pennsylvania protects them and 
they furnish sport, food and fur for her gunners. Bruin 
is game and should be classed as such. 


A FALSE REPORT 


HE perpetrators of the false report that Edmund 
Heller was lost in the “Hoodoo” mountains in Wyo- 
ming have no doubt realized by this time that a 

practical joke can sometimes re-act with telling effect. 
Close friends of Mr. Heller never believed the report 
from the beginning, but there are many who, like the 
proverbial story of the man who was kicked by a mule, 
believe everything they read in the newspapers, and 
for their benefit we take this opportunity to inform 
them that during the time Mr. Heller was supposed 
to have been lost he was busily engaged in making 
field studies of the game animals of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park under the auspices of the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Experiment Station at Syracuse University. 
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SKINNING HEADS OF BIG GAME 


PATIENCE 


AND CARE MUST BE EXERCISED CONTINUALLY DURING 


THE OPERATION OF REMOVING THE CAPE FROM THE FALLEN TROPHY 


HE mounting of a head depends to 

a great extent on the manner in 

which it is handled after the ani- 

mal has been shot. In this con- 
nection it might be well to mention that 
the two principal points to guard against 
are decay and a reckless handling of 
the skinning-knife. Patience and care 
go a long way in skinning out a head 
properly. A thorough and liberal ap- 
plication of salt as a preservative will 
do the rest. 

The most persistent defects in badly- 
handled heads are caused first in bleed- 
ing the animal by making an ugly gash 
on the throat, and later on, in the proc- 
ess of skinning, by cutting the eyelids. 
In bleeding, the throat should not be 
cut. Instead an incision should be made 
under the front leg and behind the third 
rib. The heart lies close to this point 
and a thrust here (if bleeding is neces- 
sary) will do all that is required. The 
old method of opening deer heads on 
the throat instead of the back of the 
neck is fortunately not followed much 
now. 

Occasionally, however, a head skin 
comes to hand carelessly ripped off, with 
a slit up the front of the: neck, badly- 
cut eyelids, and often decayed beyond 
repair. All these defects not only tax 
the ability of the taxidermist to conceal 
them, but cause an extra amount of la- 
bor, the results of which quite often fail 
to make the mount equal to a perfectly 
prepared trophy. 

Many sportsmen are apt to overlook 
the importance of devoting personal care 
and supervision when preserving their 
kill, and too often the hunter considers 
that, having shot his game, his work is 
over—the skinning and other details be- 
ing usually delegated to the guide who 
is always full of assurance on such mat- 
ters, but often sadly lacking in the knowl- 
edge that this work demands. 

It is not inferred that all guides are 
hopelessly irresponsible in this respect. 
Many of them are wonderfully pro- 
ficient ; but, judging from the great num- 
bers of carelessly handled skins that are 
received each year by taxidermists, it 
would seem as though it would be good 
policy for the sportsman to keep an eagle 
eye on this preliminary work. Even a 


By ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


moderate amount of labor and a little 
directing here and there may be the 
means of saving a prize head. 


HEN an animal has been secured, 

and is ready for operations, it 
can be skinned best just where it falls, 
providing the location is dry and the 
ground level. The skinning of the head 
and neck should proceed first. The body 
may be skinned out after the opening 
cuts have been made on the neck and 
shoulders. 

To skin a deer head proceed as fol- 
lows: (The same methods apply to all 
horned animals of North America.) 

Begin by making the opening cut on 
top of the shoulder; continue this in- 
cision until it completely encircles the 
neck, The next incision starts at a 
point directly between the horns and 
preferably three inches nearer the base 
or rear of the skull. (Fig. 1.) In order 


to make a straight, continuous cut from 
this point to the opening on top of the 
shoulders it is advisable to place the 
animal on its belly. with neck out- 
stretched, and the front and hind legs 
bent and propped under the body to 
brace it. The actual skinning may now 
proceed by cutting and pulling the ends 
where the two opening cuts meet at the 
high point on the shoulder. 

In cutting the fine white membrane 
which joins the hide to the fleshy part 
of the neck the skin should peel off 
quite easily; care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to try to see how fast it may 
be done until expertness is first acquired; 
the danger of making holes will thus be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Before skinning or cutting off the 
cartilaginous base of the inside of the 
ear the skin on the throat should be 
worked down towards the underjaw. 
Next grasp the ear firmly and, pulling 
the skin over it, sever the cartilage close 
to the skull. (Fig. 2.) By pulling 
smartly on the base of the ear the skin- 
ning will proceed more easily. The burr 
or base of the horn offers some resis- 
tance. Bring the knife into play here by 
cutting up towards where the hair 
growth commences on the base of the 
horn; encircle the base by cutting down 
to the bone; then by pulling on the skin 
quite hard the knife cuts will become 
much more effective, releasing the skin 
from the tough fiber which holds it to 
the horns. 

Now insert the left forefinger under 
the eyelid from the outside and into the 
orbit (Fig. 3); skin carefully down to- 
wards the finger—the explanation being 
that the finger will give due notice in 
the event that the knife cuts come too 
near the eyelid. The finger also serves 
as a means of pulling on the eyelid, thus 
assisting the operation of skinning 
around this part. All around the eye 
the knife should be made to cut close 
to the bone; otherwise the eyelids will 
be cut. The gland directly in front of 
the eye, sometimes called the “tear,” is 
a deep cavity, and here the point of the 
knife should be shortened in the hand 
and kept close down upon the bone. 
This part has sometimes to be actually 

(Continued on page 464) 
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VISITING THE NIGHTHAWKS 


HE nighthawk is a bird that you 
are most apt to see towards eve- 
ning or on cloudy and rainy days. 
It is larger than the robin and 

brown thrasher and about the size of the 
purple grackle or crow black- 

bird. Once you have heard 

his boom you will be sure to 

know him by his characteristic 

sound. His call, too, is unlike 

that of any other bird and is 

easily recognized though heard 

towards night when the bird 

can not be seen. At times it 

sounds to me like a nasal 

“peeg,” while at others it 

sounds’ more like “peezp.” 

When flying he flaps his wings, 

uttering his call during each 

series of flaps as though the 

exertion helps liberate the 

sound. After or with each 

series of wing beats he sails up 

higher in the air and then re- 

peats the performance. When 

up quite high enough to suit 

him he swoops downward at a 

great speed only to catch him- 

self when near the ground 

with a great boom caused by 

the air rushing through his wings. He 
seems quite proud of his ability to make 
the noise, and at times, accidentally or 
otherwise, seems to enjoy booming near 
one’s head. Much of the booming is 
for the benefit of the mate he is wooing 
or for the mate he has won and who 
is sitting on her eggs not far off. 

Should you chance to see a bird sitting 
on the branch of a tree, lengthwise the 
branch, you may be quite sure you see a 
nighthawk. You will have little trouble 
in getting quite near them when they are 
thus perching, for they are usually rest- 
ing and do not care to be disturbed. The 
white bar on each wing can nearly al- 
ways be seen and serves as an additional 
means of identification. They seem to 
me to be wise birds as they sit scarcely 
moving their heads as they follow your 
moves. They seem to know they are well 
out of reach. 


THE nighthawk builds no nest but lays 

its eggs in a slight depression on 
some knoll or projecting rock. Some- 
times their eggs are found on the tops of 
city blocks. The eggs match the ground 
in color and are hard to see. Unless you 
are aware of the fact that you have 
flushed a sitting nighthawk you may mis- 
take the two spotted dull-gray eggs for 
pebbles. The bird, too, when sitting, 
matches the ground in color and is very 
hard to see. At times I have had to 
stand for a long time carefully examining 
the ground, inch by inch, where I knew 
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the nest to be and where I was sure she 
was then sitting. When sitting you can 
usually get quite near the bird without 
disturbing it, for it relies upon its pro- 
tective color and remains quiet while you 
pass by. Should you stop and look and 


The bird sat dozing in the sunshine 


point her way, she soon leaves, for she 
sees she has been discovered. 

Last year I found a nighthawk sitting 
on its two eggs on a small sandy knoll. 
We went near the nest many times. and 
she became so tame that we could stand 
but four feet away and watch her for 
any length of time. Early in July the 
eggs hatched and we went to see the 
young birds. The next time I went that 
way she and the young birds were gone, 
and in a day or two I ran across a male 
and a female with two young birds on a 


eh ee 


Two spotted, dull grey eggs 


neighboring knoll. I had gone that way 
dozens of times before without discover- 
ing a nest and was quite sure that the 
birds that so mysteriously disappeared 
from the nest we had been watching 
were the very ones that I now found 
on the second knoll. The female threw 


herself on the ground at my feet and 
seemed to be badly hurt but managed to 
keep just out of my reach. I knew she 
was feigning injury and was trying to 
get me as far as possible from the young 
birds. The male perched on a dead 
branch just above my head and 
he seemed as badly hurt as the 
female. I followed the mother 
off and left the little birds 
where I found them. 
About a week ago I flushed 
a sitting nighthawk from a 
nest that contained an egg and 
a young bird just out of the 
shell. I wanted to get a pic- 
ture of an incubating night- 
hawk and placed an umbrella 
blind near the nest. While I 
was waiting for the old bird 
to return the remaining egg 
hatched. I waited for some 
time and though the anxious 
mother flew near the nest and 
settled on the ground not far 
off she did not return to the 
young birds. I left without se- 
curing the desired picture. I 
did not dare keep the mother 
bird away too long for fear the 
young birds would die in the 
hot sun. That same night they were 
still there but the next day she and the 
young birds were gone. She, too, had 
found safer quarters for her babies. 

I found another nest about a quarter 
of a mile from the one mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. The bird was sit- 
ting on an egg which hatched in a few 
days. The second egg had been punc- 
tured and the bird had rolled it off about 
eight inches where its contents had dried 
in the sun. I visited the nest shortly 
after the sound egg hatched and secured 
a picture of the tiny bird. This proved 
too much for the old birds and the next 
day I found the little fellow about a rod 
from where it was hatched. I took a 
second picture of it and left. The next 
day I found that the parents had de- 
cided to take no more chances, for I 
failed to find either the old birds or their 
offspring. 


TILL another nest located about 

midway between the two previously 
mentioned contains two eggs which 
should hatch at any time. There was 
but one egg when I found it about three 
weeks ago, but in a day or two a second 
was laid and the bird has since been sit- 
ting on the two. I have been near the 
nest a great deal and the sitting bird 
seems quite tame. Still I had a hard 
time getting exposures for some pictures. 
I first tried setting the camera near the 
nest, hoping the bird would take her 
place and that I could make the exposure 
by means of a black thread I fastened 

(Continued on page 471) 
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THE MECHANICS OF 
CAMPING 


UCH of the comfort of camp- 
ing depends upon the camper’s 
knowledge of elementary me- 
chanics. 

Give a man all the camping equip- 
ment on the market and the most 
desirable camping ground imaginable 
and if he lacks mechanical sense he’s 
bound to suffer some discomforts. The 
chances are, he'll return disgruntled, 
sore in body and spirit and an enemy to 
the outdoor life ever after. 

By this I do not mean that he must be 
a mechanic—not at all. I do mean, how- 
ever, that an understanding of the simple 
rudiments of mechanics—their uses in 
the great outdoors and an appreciation 
of their possibilities will be an asset not 
measurable in money. 

We will consider the camp site. It 
is the foundation of a good camp 
and therefore the most important item. 
What are the essential points to consider 
that smack of the mechanical? Well, to 
begin with: water runs downhill, so 
to avoid waking up in a mud puddle 
some dark, stormy 
night, see that you 
pitch your camp on 
an elevation that, 
taking into consider- 
ation the topography 
of the surrounding 
country, will insure _4 
you a dry camp. 


When travelling sees 
through level, low : 
country, commence SHADOW AT jl F.17- 


well before sunset to 

pick out the camp 

site. ._Don’t wait un- 

til the last minute ) 
and take a chance of 

spending a night of 

torture in a soggy 

bed, just because ~~ 
darkness forced you 
to stop at the point 
where it overtook 
you. 

Other mechanical 
attributes of a good site would be nat- 
ural protection from prevailing winds, 
if you intend the camp for a permanent 
one, and plenty of morning sunshine to 


-dry out the camp and its bedding. Avoid 


low valleys and ravines because of the 
possibilities of freshets which might 
leave you stranded on a square yard or 
so of land before you could pack up and 
escape. Remember, also, that cold air, 
fog and mists always settle to the bot- 
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WE are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this departmen* 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EbtrTors. ] 


tom and consequently make such places 
damp. 

In cold weather try to pitch camp in 
the lee of a large rock. This for two 
reasons. First: the rock will act as a 
probable wind-break. Second: it acts 
as a natural reflector and will tend to 
reflect the heat from the camp-fire back 
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Diagram showing how to find the meridian 


into the tent or shack; a boon on cold 
nights and to rheumatic bones, 

If camping on a hillside, try to settle 
below a natural rise of ground, rocks or 
clump of trees. Just as.air passes over 
the edge of an airplane wing and leaves 
a bank of quiet air below it, so will 
winds, sweeping down the hillside, jump 
any natural barrier.to pass over the camp 
and leave it in warmer and quieter air. 

Avoid pitching camp near dead trees 
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or on hillsides where slides are liable to 


occur during rains. Trees may fall and 
sliding stones can do more damage in a 
minute than a broadside of heavy artil- 


lery. 


A FEW years ago, advice regarding 
pitching a tent might have been 
necessary but with several million men 
just out of army training, there will un- 
doubtedly be someone in the party to 
captain the enterprise. Someone with 
many weary hours of real “honest to 
goodness” tent pitching to his credit. 
But here are a few kinks to remember. 

Nine persons out of ten drive tent pins 
the wrong way; head away from the 
tent. Instead—drive them slightly slant- 
ed towards the tent and fully a foot deep. 
The reason for this is that when driven 
pointing away from the tent, the pull 
of the ropes is at right angles to the peg 
and the pulling leverage at it’s greatest. 
By pegging the other way the pull is 
more indirect and there is less danger of 
the peg working the surrounding earth 
loose. 

If tent pegs are cut from green wood, 
the points can be hardened by charring 
them in the fire. Ii 
the ground is wet or 
very sandy, so the 
pegs will not hold, 
dig a hole where 
each peg should go 
and, tying the tent 
rope about a rock or 
bundle of brush, lay 
it in the hole and 
cover it up. Tramp 
the earth down over 
it and you will have 
a very suitable sub- 
stitute for a tent 
peg. Another way 
to secure tent pegs 
driven in sandy soil 
is to lay a large 
rock over each peg, 
having previously 
driven them at an 
angle in the soil. 


5 /CLUeee might be written about 
the camp-fire and not exhaust all 
the possibilities of the subject, but, lay- 
ing aside a discussion of woods, winds 
and general fire-building directions which 
every good camper understands, there 
are several points that are helpful and 
well to emphasize. 

Remember that to make a fire in wet 
weather is a test for the camper’s skill, 
but by recalling the mechanical nature 
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of storms it can be made easy. Dry 
fuel, tinder and a suitable spot to build 
a fire can usually be found under large 
rocks, overhanging trees and logs or in 
the interior of stumps which are ex- 








filled with water in the same way. The 
last resort, in cold weather, is to shape 
a piece of clear ice like a lens and use 
it as a substitute. In lieu of any handy 
tinder, rub cigar ashes into cloth or 
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cles. Cut two narrow slits in the center 
of each disk, crossing at right angles. 
Provide a strap for the nose and bows 
for the ears. If possible, replace the 
lenses in an old pair of spectacles with 
others, cut, as described, of cardboard, 


posed to the lee of the wind. Rains will paper. Gun powder, if it can be spared, 
‘ seldom penetrate those places unless’ will do even better. a 
driven by counter winds. When building a fire, remember that z BS 
Split up this dry stuff very fine and air is just as important and necessary pat] ES 
start the fire in the shelter of a rock or as fuel. Air should always be allowed Z) 5 = 
green tree and nurse it along slowly. If to enter from the bottom of the fuel so —) AT] E 
| necessary, shelter it with a blanket raised as to draw through the mass and escape A SS E 
. on two sticks. at the top. a Eo = 
To light a match in the wind—face ; , 4 ; C2 E> 
the wind and hold the match head down FEW mechanical kinks which will es G = 
assist materially in lightening la- ANS 
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bor about the camp wil! be found con- 
venient, such as the following: 

Whetstones are heavy to tote around 
so here’s a good substitute. Take a piece 
of thin wood about Io in. long and 2 in. 
wide and shape one end like a handle. 
Then glue a strip of coarse emery cloth 
on one side and a piece of smooth or fine 
cloth on the other. This can be carried 
in the coat pocket without making you 
round-shouldered. 

If you are going into a wild country 
carry a compass but be sure to take off 
the crystal before starting out and mark 
“N” on the end of the needles pointing 
North. This may seem unnecessary but 
a man is apt to lose his head unaccounta- 
bly when lost and follow the South end 
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of the needle. This marking will obviate th) 
any such occurrence. i 
One of the prime necessities about a ig F 
well-ordered camp is a good axe. But— Fe FZ 
Z here’s the point—never leave it lying on * 


The birch bark kettle 


in the cupped hands, head pointing to- 
ward the direction of the wind. The 
suction caused by the wind drawing 
through the opened hand to the rear will 
cause the flame to run up the stick. 

If you have no matches but do have 
a cartridge, a fire can be started by 
drawing the bullet, pouring out most of 
the powder upon a dry piece of rag and 
then putting the cartridge back into the 
gun, fire it towards the cloth on the 
ground which will be ignited. If the 
cloth is moistened with a few drops of 
inflammable oil, it will help. This should 
be done where tinder is handy so the 
fire can be started from the burning 
cloth immediately. 

_ Other mechanical means of striking 
fire during sunny weather are as follows: 
l'ake off the lens from your camera, field 
glasses or telescope and focus the rays 
upon dry tinder, If such lenses are not 
to be had use your watch crystal partly 





the ground when not in use. Always 
drive it in the chopping-block—deep. 
This will prevent it from rusting from 
ground dampness. Also it will keep it 
where no one can accidentally be cut by 
it. This is important. Doctors are 
scarce in most camps and first-aid none 
too sure, 


A GOOD vise can be made by cutting 
down a good-sized sapling, leaving a 
stump about 4 ft. high and splitting it 
down through the middle for about 2 ft. 
Then lash a strong rope around the 
stump about half way up the split and 
insert a strong stick under the rope which 
can be twisted like a tourniquet. Open 
the split with a wedge and insert the 
article to be held. Then, by twisting up 
the rope, it will be clamped as securely 
as in any vise. 

A pair of sun goggles, necessary 
for those with weak eyes when on 
water, snow or in open spaces, can be 
made of two disks of thin wood similar 
in shape to the lenses of regular specta- 
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The sapling vice 


birch bark or thin wood. Such specta- 
cles provide perfect vision, keep free 
from moisture, and do not give the sen- 
sation of darkness, as do smoked glasses, 
after being removed. 

An efficient method of ridding a pain- 
ful insect wound of the injected poison 
is to force the open end of some small 
tube such as an empty cartridge, hollow 
key, etc., against the flesh around the 
wound for a few minutes. This will 
force out the poison to the surface 
where it can be wiped away. 

Temporary splints for holding to- 
gether broken bones until surgical aid 
can be summoned can be made out of 
(Continued on page 462) 


























Modified choke. Average shot. 12 gauge. 


30” circle at 40 yds. 65% spread. 3-in. 
blocks. Load,3dms. Hercules E.C., 1% 
oz. 7% ch. shot. 
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Full choke 12 gauge. Trap pattern. 30- 

in. circle at 40 yds. 70% pattern, 3-in. 

blocks. Load 3dms. Hercules E.C., 1% 
oz. 7% ch. shot. 


KILLING POWER, AT THE AVERAGE DISTANCE AT WHICH GAME 


IS STRUCK, 


TI is human nature to want to do 
| something better than the other fellow 

can do it. Shooters are no exception. 

We all want a gun and a load that 
will put it all over the next best com- 
bination available. Sometimes we think 
we have it, for a while, at least, and 
then everything is lovely until sonte- 
one comes along with a combination that 
seems to be just a shade better, and then 
the pursuit of the rainbow starts all over 
again. We have all met the fellow who 
believed that he owned a combination 
that would kill ducks, geese or turkeys 
up to a hundred yards. It usually was 
either a 10-lb. ten gauge, a 7-lb. twenty 
or else one of those so-called special 
built-to-my-order 12’s, that was such a 
world beater. While it exactly suited 
him it was not much of a comfort to the 
couple of million chaps who own the 
standard grades and weights of shot- 
guns that kill the greatest portion of our 
game. 

Selecting the best load for the pur- 
pose at hand is not always such an easy 
proposition. A 12-gauge, loaded with 
one of the standard charges and proper- 
sized shot, is usually a fairly safe bet 
for average work, but sometimes a 
change in the load will bring about a 
difference that is well worth the effort. 

Killing power, at the average distance 
at which the game is struck, is what 
determines the value of any load. This 
depends upon the velocity of the shot 
pellets at the striking point, the weight 
of each pellet, and the density and even- 
ness of pattern. The last-mentioned, of 
course, determines the number of pellets 
that hit the bird. 

As the twelve-gauge gun is the stan- 
dard of comparison, we shall compare 
various loads adapted to it in the first 
part of this article and take up the six- 
teen, twenty and ten gauges in due time. 

In making a comparison of this kind, 
these are three values to consider: ve- 
lecity, penetration and pattern. All of 


By C. S. LANDIS 


them must be regarded in determining 
the killing power of the load. 


yer, that is, the speed of the 
shot when it strikes the game, is 
the most important factor in determin- 
ing the killing power of a charge. It is 
customary, however, in ballistic work to 
compare the velocities of different loads 
by comparing the average velocities 
over a given range, A good distance 
for this purpose is the standard shotgun 
patterning range of 40 yards. 

The accompanying table, prepared by 
a leading shell concern; gives the 
average velocity in foot seconds, over 
a range of 40 yards, for each of the 
commonly-used twelve-gauge field or 
trap loads. All the figures are averages 
taken over a considerable interval of 
time and show the velocities obtained 
with Hercules E. C. Bulk Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder in factory loaded 
shells. 


12 gauge. Field pattern 

68% pattern, 3-in. blocks. 
Hercules E.C., 1% oz. 7 
ch. shot. 


Full choke. 
at 40 yds. 
Load, 3 dms. 


IS WHAT DETERMINES THE VALUE OF ANY LOAD 
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OF VELOCITIES—12 GAUGE LOADS 


i 8a 
RO 


Shot Size 
Soft 
or Chilled 


Ort 


1014 
996 
977 
958 
939 
920 


911 
902 
10 «844 864 
A table of this kind is a handy thing 
to cut out and keep for future reference, 
because it shows at a glance the average 
velocity over hunting ranges of every 
commonly used twelve-gauge load of 
one of the best-known bulk smokeless 
powders. It can be used for a compari- 
son of the probable effectiveness of dif- 
ferent loads and sizes of shot used with 
different loads of powder. By examin- 
ing it we can see at a glance the different 
velocities obtained by different sizes of 
shot. It is quite desirable to have a 
table of patterns at hand to use when 
making these comparisons. A table of 
this kind arranged to correspond with 
the velocity table follows: 
TABLE OF SHOT PATTERNS 


No. of shot in pattern Sizes of Shot 

% Oz. a & 4 £ 4 3a 

No. shot 

incharge 75 93 116 147 191 255 302 350 
40% 30 37 46 58 76 102 120 140 
60% 45 55 69 88 114 153 181 210 
75% 53 70 85 110 143 191 227 263 5% 


1 Oz. 
No. shot 
in charge 
40% 
60% 
15% 


1% Oz. 
_No. shot 


ww 


es 
ac 
coe 
994 
976 
957 
938 
919 
891 
882 


WIAD Or Go OD 


> 132 168 218 291 & 

2 52 67 871161 
79 100 130 174 
92 126 164 223 


119 148 189 245 327 387 449 954 
47 59 75 98 130 154179 381 
71 88 113 147 196 232 269 572 
90 111 142 184 245 290 387 716 


107 132 165 210 272 364 431 499 1060 
42 52 66 84 108 145 172 199 424 
64 79 99 126 163 218 258 299 634 
80 116 124 158 204 273 388 374 795 


(Continued on page 473) 
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A NEW TARGET FOR THE HUNTER 


THE ARTIFICIALITY OF THE MODERN TARGET SUGGESTS AN 





those who indulge in range prac- 
tice for the pleasure they get 

from the making of good scores, and 
those who see in target practice an aid 
to better rifle shooting in the hunting 
field. The former go in for a number 
of refinements that are impracticable in 
the field. They use micrometer screws, 
blacken their sights, grease their bullets 
and do many other things for which the 
big-game hunter has neither the time nor 
the desire. These refinements are all 
right on the target range when a man 
is firing slow fire (without a time limit), 
because he can assume any steady posi- 
tion that he desires and dig himself in, 
test the wind, take 
the pressure, the 
temperature, etc. 

ut the hunter in 
a great many cases 
is pressed for time, 
so that wind, tem- 
perature and pres- 
sure are the last 
things that occur to 
him when the oppor- 
tunity arises for a 
shot at big game. 
Still, there are cer- 
tain points that can 
be learned on the 
target range that are 
valuable to the big- 
game hunter. The 
general principles of 
firing against a tar- 
get must be under- 
stood by him, in fact, 
become second na- 
ture to him before 
he can hope to have 
success in the field. 

The target ordina- 
rily used by target 
shooters consists of a black circle of a 
diameter varying with the range he 
shoots from, getting larger as the range 
increases. In aiming at this bull’s-eye 
the target shooter brings the tip of his 
front sight up until it is tangent to the 
bottom of the bull’s-eye, and he sees a 
fine white line between the tip of his 
front sight and the bottom of the bull’s- 
eye. Theoretically, he should make a hit 
in the center of the black bull’s-eye, and 
everything else being equal, should con- 
tinue to do so with the same hold and 
the same elevation of his rear sight. So 
far so good, as far as the target shooter 
alone is concerned, but how about his 
brother, the big-game hunter, who is 
shooting on the target range merely to 
educate himself for the more serious 
business that comes after, namely, the 
dropping of a big buck or the smashing 
of a bear in the field? 

The target best adapted for a hunter 


ARGET shooters in general can 
be classified under two heads: 


Scale, 1 inch = 1 foot. 
Diameter black bull and circle X equal 8 inches 
Diameter circle Y = 20 inches; K is center of circles X and Y 


INNOVATION TO CONFORM TO ACTUAL FIELD CONDITIONS 


By MAJOR JOHN A. CONSIDINE 


is one which most closely approximates 
shooting conditions as they are encoun- 
tered in the field. By this I do not mean 
that if we are going to hunt deer our 
target must be a moving one, but that 
it will, as far as aiming conditions and 
hits are concerned, be identical with 
conditions in the field and not be dis- 
torted to fit artificial conditions that 
arise solely on a target range. 

In order to bring this idea out more 
clearly let me for a moment discuss 
several forms of aiming and marking 
hits on the target range that have been 
used both here and in England. All 
methods include a black bull’s-eye or 
figure and certain other lines which mark 
the limit of the values of your hits. For 





a time it was considered best to aim 
directly in the black bull’s-eye, aiming 
off for windage or change in elevation. 
Again, on the arrival of the wind gauge 
and sights susceptible of slight changes 
in elevation, the corrections were made 
on the rear sight and the point of aim 
maintained on the center of the bull’s- 
eye. 

The theory of this method of aiming 
—hitting where the front sight rests—is 
correct, but in practice it did not work 
out because of the many refinements that 
crept into target shooting about this time 
and because it did not give one a definite 
point at which to aim. 

This method of aiming gave way to 
the method of seeing a fine white line 
under the bull’s-eye at six o’clock, be- 
cause here you always had the same 
definite point at which to aim and got 
the outline of your front sight and rear 
sight on the white part of the target. 





For target shooting this method of aim- 
ing worked very well and got fine scores, 
but few considered the fact that at 100 
yards it required one to aim 5 inches 
below the point where he actually de- 
sired to strike. On the target range this 
error was corrected by raising the rear 
sight in order to allow for the lowered 
point of aim. In other words, you are 
actually firing at 100 yards’ range but 
using, say, 150 yards’ elevation on your 
rear sight. This system, then, in order 
to attain high scores, introduced a fun- 
damental error into target shooting. It 
was of no practical benefit in the game 
field because the conditions it introduced 
were irreconcilable with the actual con- 
ditions met there. Later we came to the 
present method of 
aiming on a target, 
that is, bringing the 
tip of your front 
sight to tangency on 
the bull’s-eye at six 
o’clock. While this 
system is superior to 
the one which pre- 
ceded it, it still in- 
cludes that funda- 
mental error of 
striking higher than 
you actually aim. 


LJ*ouke te 

ABLY much 
better scores are 
made on the target 
range since using 
the present target 
and methods of aim- 
ing. The conditions 
introduced to make 
it so, however, are 
entirely foreign to 
actual game prac- 
tice. If target prac- 
tice and the making 
of bull’s-eyes are the ends desired, then 
our present system of range methods is 
well-nigh perfect. If, on the other hand, 
hits against game are desired the system 
not only leaves much to be desired, but 
as practiced at present is fundamentally 
wrong. 

Target shooters have lost sight of 
their mission, for instead of making tar- 
get practice a means to an end, they 
have gone the limit and made it the 
end itself. The ideal rifleman of to-day, 
apparently, is not the chap who can drop 
his deer with one shot, but the chap with 
his micrometer wind gauge and whatnot, 
who can lie in the prone position and 
make a long string of bull’s-eyes by in- 
troducing a highly artificial condition in 
his method of aiming and marking. I 
like target shooting myself, but cannot 
help but feel that it has gone far beyond 
its field in introducing artificial condi- 

(Continued on page 468) 












GUNS AND SNIPE 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


[N your August issue there was an in- 
teresting article on the progress of 
the shotgun by E. Newitt. I have 
handled hundreds of guns from 8 to 20 
bore during my thirty-eight years shoot- 
ing, and have found that after all very 
little progress has been made. 

About ten years ago, by happy chance, 
I got a 28-inch barrel gun, 12 bore, 6% 
lb., which was made by W. Ford of 15 
St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham. He was 
a complete stranger to me and I was 
astonished at the shooting and killing 
qualities of the gun. Although I have 
not the smallest interest in the above 
maker, I think it only fair to let my 
brother shooters know that he is a first- 
class man for game and clay pigeon 
guns. He now is building chamberless 
guns on Dr. Heath’s system in 12, 16 
and 20 bores; he also turns out amaz- 
ingly good guns for wild fowl and all- 
round work. 

In my younger days I had a mania 
for making guns go as far as possible. 
I tried Eley’s wire cartridges in all bores 
except the 8. They shot splendidly on 
flocks, but were not reliable on single 
birds. I tried home-made concentrators, 
i. €., paper shells, that fitted inside cart- 
ridge shells. In these paper ones I put 
in shot and stopped both edges with gum. 
After putting them in the cartridges 
with a wad on top and a turn over, I 
found them stunners for wild snipe, 
using No. 8. Once I was out of No. 8 
and had to use No. 9. I shot ducks and 
hares at distances that No. 4 shot would 
kill in ordinary loads. I never tried 
these in choke bores. 

I wonder if anyone over your side 
ever used tallow in cartridges to make 
long shots. An old shooter in County 
Galway swore by them. He told me he 
shot a seal dead at sixty yards with one 
loaded with B. B. shot. He simply 
poured melted tallow from an ordinary 
candle over the shot and then wadded 
and crimped the shell. He shot them 
in his Greener gun, which was full- 
choked; a gun that throws 240 or 200 
pellets of No. 6 shot within the 30-inch 
circle. This is far too many for or- 
dinary game shooting. I like 150 with 
right barrel, and 180 with left. The 200 
or 240 would smash a bird into rags at 
ordinary distances, but these patterns 
are all right for clays and ducks. 

After reading your charming papers 
I am sorely puzzled about snipe out 
your way. Do you call the ordinary 
snipe, seen in Ireland and the British 
Isles, Jack snipe? Here we call Jack 
snipe the small ones with short bills 
which I never shoot except by accident, 
as they are not worth a shot. 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


What is Wilson snipe? Have we any 
over here? What are yellow-legs? Our 
snipe have bluish yellow legs. 

Green plovers, alias lapwing peewits, 
are getting very scarce here now. I used 
to see fifty flocks within short distances 
of each other near here a few years ago; 
now a meager flock only haunts these 


places. PrarMIGAN, Ireland. 


7 bird known in America as snipe, 
Wilson’s snipe, English snipe, Jack 
snipe or upland snipe is a race of the 
species called snipe in the British Isles, 
or a distinct species closely related 
thereto. There is no American bird cor- 
responding to the European Jack snipe. 
In America the names Jack curlew and 
Jack are also in general use for a rela- 
tive of the European whimbrel, but 
without white over the tail. Here the 
names snipe and bay snipe are also 
loosely used to include tattlers, stints 
and even plover. The yellowlegs are 
tattlers related to European red-shank 
and green-shank with bright yellow in- 
stead of red or green legs. They nest 
in the north and are found in the United 
States during spring and fall migrations, 
wintering from our southern coasts 
south to southern South America— 
[ Epitors. ] 


EXPENSIVE FISHING 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


UT in California, near San Bern- 

ardino, is Lake Hemet, owned by 
the Lake Hemet Water Company. It 
is a beautiful body of fine water and 
it has long had a reputation to stir 
the heart of any fisherman, a reputa- 
tion for harboring large schools of per- 
fectly marvelous trout. Around the 
lake is an impassable barb wire fence, 
put up, of course, by the watchful 
company. There is a gate, glory be, 
and through this any fisherman carry- 
ing a license from the county may pass 
and fish to his heart’s content for the 
sum of $5. But what is such a sum 
to any real fisherman? 

The first day of the season, this 
year, so the company’s gatekeeper de- 
clares, just 300 eager sportsmen passed, 
each leaving the required $5. 

When twilight came, the gatekeeper 
reports, the 300 returned, and as each 
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passed through to liberty he was ques- 
tioned as to the number of his catch. 
This is the tragedy: The 300 had 
caught just eight trout. Not very large 
ones, either. Three hundred into 1,500 
goes how many times? And eight into 
300? Easy to figure that the little 
beauties had cost a trifle less than $200 
each. Real sport, wasn’t it? 
CHARLES DILLON, Wash., D. C. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
MUSTANG 


To the Editor of Forest anp STREAM: 


[t is with a pang of regret that the 
lover of all that characterized the 
old-time West learns that the decree has 
gone forth that the few remaining herds 
of wild horses, which still roam the high 
ranges of northern New Mexico and 
Arizona, southern Utah and Wyoming, 
must be exterminated. Stockmen have 
declared that these relics of the great 
mustang herds of long ago have become 
a menace to domestic stock by reason of 
the fact that all that are left are what 
are known as “culls.” During the war 
expert riders penetrated into the fast- 
nesses of their retreats and chose from 
among the wild horses the best and most 
desirable of them which were captured, 
“broken” and “gentled” and sent to 
Europe, to meet death on the bullet- 
ploughed fields of France. 

This small, scrubby stock, now classed 
as undesirable and a pest on the range, 
is descended from a long and proud line 
of ancestors whose history is as thrilling 
and romantic as any the West has to 
offer. Their forebears were none other 
than the fine Arabian steeds brought to 
America by the early Spanish explor- 
ers; this ancestry explains the marked 
Arabian features which the present-day 
ranch broncho sometimes exhibits. Many 
of these fine, high-bred horses were cap- 
tured by the Indians, and in time those 
that did not escape were turned loose 
on the ranges, where they multiplied 
rapidly. It ‘was the descendant of this 
wild Arabian, the “mustang,” roaming 
in vast herds all over the western plains 
that gave to the Apaches their wonderful 
mounts. In later years the mustang was 
bred in captivity, and the admixture of 
its blood with that of horses from the 
eastern United States produced the hardy 
little animal, the “bronco” cow-pony, 
whose endurance and intelligence are 
famous. 

The case against the wild cousins of 
the bronc is that they consume fodder 
that is badly needed in dry seasons, break 
down fences, lure valuable animals from 
ranches, and are dangerous to human 
life. They are proud, fierce and unap- 
proachable, and if they have lost some of 
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the beauty of their aristocratic ancestors 
they have lost none of the arrogance. 
Therefore stockmen are urging that a 
strenuous effort be made to exterminate 
them; their numbers still run up to the 
thousands. Expert rifle shots are being 
engaged in several sections to hunt them, 
and ere long only a few isolated bands 
will gallop over the high grassy mesas 
where once they flourished in huge 
herds. As late as 1902 there were 300,- 
000 wild horses in the state of Oregon 
alone, and their capture amounted to 
quite an industry. The “culls’ were sold 
at $2.75 per head and sent to slaughter, 
yielding an average of sixty pounds of 
good “canned horse,” which was destined 
for European markets, The hides and 
hair were readily disposed of and the 
balance utilized for fertilizer, glue, etc. 
Some of these animals were exceed- 
ingly beautiful specimens, but as wild as 
deer, and it was with difficulty that they 
were rounded up for capture. Of the 
better horses, some brought from $15 to 
$30 per head, and the finest ones often 
were sold at large figures. The British 
government bought many of them for 
use in the South African service; this 
light, blocky type of horse they found 
well adapted to the country, and they 
used them in great numbers. So, by one 
means and another the “mustang” dis- 
appeared, and the few remaining are so 
extremely wild and vicious that the ex- 
pense involved in their capture and re- 
duction to usefulness is not commensu- 
rate with the possible profit. Therefore 
the bullet, rather than the lasso, will 
claim the last of them. It is better so. 
Lupe Loya, Texas. 


CONCERNING CANINE 
INTELLIGENCE 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


] HAVE read with a good deal of in- 
terest and amusement the letter writ- 
ten by L. S. Beers, of Michigan, which 
appeared in your September issue, under 
the caption of “Canine Intelligence.” 
As he desires to have the opinion of 
others expressed on this same subject I 
am submitting my report for review 
based on the years of experience I have 
had with dogs: 

To really define the basis of the brain 
power, instinct, or intelligence of a dog 
would require research that could be 
carried on for an indefinite period, and 
the attempted conclusion would always 
remain in the dark. 

We can readily determine under the 
surgeon’s knife the intricate and com- 
plex formation of the brain, but when 
the hand of Providence stills the feeble 
fluttering of the heart, and the ether 
of life becomes extinct, all trace is ob- 
literated as to the actual basis on which 
to proceed to discover the wisdom, 
power and goodness of the Divine Crea- 
tor of human life. We know that dogs 
love, obey, and execute our verbal de- 
sires, are endowed with the same ner- 
vous propensities as the human system, 
are subject to impulses, heat, and cold, 
hunger and exposure, admiration, anger, 
and the instinct to fight. Yet the proto- 
plasm of all life is in tune with the In- 
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finite, and there are numberless worlds 
around us controlled by the same uner- 
ring law of nature, and to discover the 
hidden principle, has through all the 
ages been the stumbling block of human 
progress. 

Dogs are empowered with intelligence 
or whatever else you desire to call it, 
to a lesser degree with regard to ratio- 
cination than the human mind, and in 
this maze we might ask why is the eagle 
the only bird that can look into the sun 
without losing the natural force of its 
eyes? We might also ask what is on 
the other side of the sun? What causes 
the stupendous revelation of the comets? 
What are the- seven Sebatic years? 
Why are the seven days of the week? 
And we might ask ad libitum, but the 
answer remains the same, the unalter- 
able and inflexible principle. 

Dogs are also divinely equipped with 
cicatrization which is their first aid, 
while the human race must depend upon 
Materia Medica for assistance. And 
thus we find ourselves immediately at the 
beginning of the impossible to determine 
that which is the handiwork of the Great 
Creator of the universe. 

Henry O’Hara, 
Missouri. ~ 


WILD SWANS 


UT of the trackless north they 
come, 

To the land of marsh and sea; 
Flying at dawn to the rising sun, 
White as angels, wild and free— 
Yellow as gold is the sand hill, 

Clear and pale-blue is the sky, 
Round and red as a fiery ball 
Is the sun as he mounteth on high. 


Shining and blue is the ocean, 
Endless and flat is the sand, 
Amethyst and pink as the waves run 
back, 
A ray glow tinges the land. 
Home from the open sea they fly, 
On strong, quick wings they run, 
With long white necks and wild, sad 
cry, 
Into the setting sun. 
ROSEMARY CRANE. 


SHOOTING PROSPECTS IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


| HAVE been a reader of your maga- 
zine for a number of years and can 
say that it satisfies me. 

Answering your request in the Sep- 
tember number for readers to write 
about the fall shooting prospects in 
their respective locations, I will say 
that round here the chicken crop is 
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fairly good considering our settled coun- 
try. I asked a number of the boys about 
= prospects and they reported favor- 
ably. 

The crows got quite a lot of the nests 
before the chicks were hatched, but 
there will be fairly good shooting here 
this fall anyway. 

This is a good duck country owing 
to the prevalence of small lakes and 
sloughs. D. F. Brewster, 

Dazey, North Dakota. 


FROM THE AMERICAN CHES- 
APEAKE CLUB 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


INCE the advertisement which was 

inserted by the American Chesa- 
peake Club appeared in your magazine 
I have been simply deluged with in- 
quiries from people all over America, 
who wish to obtain a Chesapeake ‘Bay 
Dog, and had I, or did I know. of 
fifty puppies of this breed I could place 
all of them. This condition shows 
conclusively that your paper has a 
very wide circulation among the kind 
of people who need things. None of 
the inquiries mentioned any other 
magazine, although our advertisement 
appeared in them also. 

F. E. RICHMOND, 
Registrar, A. C. Club. 


PIGEON, GROUSE AND 
QUAIL 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


HINKING over old times and shoot- 
ing-trips, brought to memory by the 
cleaning out of an old desk-drawer 
wherein I ran across a picture taken 
probably twenty-five years ago, brought 
to mind many things, and, among others, 
the way we used to tie up our passenger 
pigeons in bunches of a dozen to carry 
them home after a morning or after- 
noon’s shoot. I never heard of any 
other birds being handled in the same 
way; neither have I run across anyone 
writing of this. The two long tail 
feathers of the passenger pigeon were 
from eight to eight and one-half inches 
long. We used to pull four of these 
feathers, which required, of course, two 
birds. Laying them together, we would 
tie just a common knot in the tips of the 
feathers and then take the quill and slip 
it through that soft V-shaped bit of skin 
right under the bill. We generally 
strung three birds to a feather and with 
the four feathers tied together this made 
a bunch of a dozen. Then the quills of 
the other two feathers were tied and you 
could slip your finger or your gun barrel 
in the intervening space between the 
knot and the pigeon’s bills and you had 
a securely-tied bunch of a dozen. 

The other reminder was that of one of 
the most delightful days afield with 
grouse and quail that I recall of the 
many, many good times I have had. I 
do not know how long ago it was, some- 
where between 1893 and 1897 that this 
took place. My friend, Dr. C. R. Sum- 
ner, of Rochester, N. Y., had come up to 
have a few days’ partridge shooting with 





Study the above sectional cut— 
note the strong steel-reinforced 
construction of the head, as indi- 
cated by the arrows. Note, too, 
how the steel prongs are em- 
bedded in the paper of the base- 
wad; it is quite easy to see that 
a base-wad locked in that manner 
cannot be loosened by the gases. 
And if it cannot be loosened, it 
surely won’t lodge in the barrel 
of your gun. Besides furnishing 
this protection to you and your 
gun, the steel reinforce makes 
the entire head stronger and 
stiffer; and because the flange 
does not expand, balks are elimi- 
nated in magazine guns. Quicker 
combustion and higher velocity 
also result from this rigid, un- 
| yielding head construction in the 
famous 
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Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Il. 
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‘isted. 
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me as had been his custom for several 
years. At that time, I believe, within 
easy reach of Saginaw, there existed the 
best ruffed grouse shooting that ever ex- 
The doctor had a rather snub- 
nosed black-and-white pointer that he 
called Vic, an excellent dog, and both 
master and dog understood each other 
thoroughly. I had a good-sized Gordon 
setter, Bob by name, the second one I 
had owned of that same name. He was 
a great “meat dog,” to use an expression 
of Emerson Hough’s. I think Hough 
hunted over him once. I know he used 
to come to Saginaw and go partridge 
shooting with me in those days, but I 
have had a lot of mighty good partridge 
dogs and it sometimes is difficult for 
memory to recall their sequence. 


This time Dr. Sumner and I went to 
Merrill, a little town on the railroad 
twelve or fifteen miles west of Saginaw. 
There we got a wagon and were driven 
nearly six or seven miles to Fountain’s. 
Madam Fountain was the director of the 
Fountain household, for Monsieur was 
very passive, a docile husband and a 
plodding farmer. They had two spare 
rooms off the parlor and I had put 
up there before. They did not regu- 
larly take in strangers, but I and my 
guests were always welcome. Maybe it 
was because I appreciated the buckwheat 
cakes and fried fresh pork, preserves, 
pies and biscuits that Madam Fountain 
made with so little effort. It seemed to 
me that after hunting a day or two to 
get up on a cold morning and have those 
rich, luscious brown buckwheat cakes 
and plenty of brown gravy from fried 
fresh pork was just about as near the 
heavenly cafeteria as I hope to get. 

Doctor and I arrived at Fountain’s 
zbout noon and were cordially welcomed. 
After stowing our stuff away and getting 
into our hunting-clothes, it was rather 
late for a start, but the shooting-ground 
was not far away. In those days there 
were lots of quail in this. part of Michi- 
gan. Why they have gone I cannot ima- 
gine. There is just as much good quail 
ground, food and cover, but they used 
to be in unlimited numbers. The best 
quail shoot I have ever had was right 
here in Saginaw in those days, and I 
have hunted in the Carolinas, Missis- 
sippi, and favored quail country. 

Well, the picking up of this old kodak 
picture resulted in a letter to and one 
from Dr. Sumner, and he has refreshed 
my memory relative to the score of that 
brief trip. In those days there was no 
hag limit. We walked out from Foun- 
tain’s farmhouse probably about two 
c’clock in the afternoon, and as this was 
toward the end of November, the days 
were short and darkness came early, so 
we probably had to be back again by 
pretty nearly four o'clock. We had 
cight partridge and thirteen quail. The 
next morning we ‘started early; came in 
in time, however, to get our team at 
about five o’clock, getting us back at 
Merrill for the train, which to my recol- 
lection left there about eight in the eve- 
ning. So that one day’s shoot resulted in 
eighteen ruffed grouse and thirty-two 
quail. Of this day’s bag Dr. Sumner 


| writes: “You had eleven partridge and 
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I had seven and we each had sixteen 
quail.” 

I once had this same old Bob with ine 
when I was hunting up in Clare County, 
I was alone, the rest of the party having 
hunted in another direction and we were 
to meet at Cornwall’s farm at three 
o’clock in the afternoon for the drive 
back to our car, which was side-tracked 
at Harrison. Bob had had a lot of ex- 
perience on partridge, was a pretty cun- 
ning old fellow and a good retriever—no 
crippled birds ever got away from him. 
I hunted the slope of an old pine ridge 
that skirted the swamp for a long dis- 
tance. There were clover patches on 
this ridge and the grouse were out feed- 
ing. The old dog did his work well and 
I shot well, and when I got back to the 
team at three o’clock I had fifteen grouse 
and three quail. 

But what impressed this on my mind 
and the reason for telling it is the fact 
that Bob made a point and I flushed a 
bird and killed it. He did not move and 
the second one got up and I killed it. He 
walled his eyes around at me and 
grinned and pointed around in a slightly 
different direction to let me know there 
were still more birds there. I took a 
step over a log and two birds got up 
and I got a double. One of these flopped 
in plain sight of old Bob just like a 
chicken with its head cut off. He moved 
a few steps ahead and the last birds got 
up. I have forgotten how many there 
were. At any rate, I missed with one 
barrel and killed with the other. So I 
had five birds down before retrieving 
and practically without Bob breaking a 
point. 

The cutting off of the partridge cover 
and the work of the market hunter 
thinned out the partridge badly. The 
cold winters must have gotten the quail. 
They are very plentiful this year but 
they are not allowed to be shot in Michi- 
gan. Another year and a severe winter 
will thin them out again. It surely is not 
the gun that has done it or is doing it. 
A moderate amount of quail shooting I 
believe in, when we have a bad year for 
breeding close the season, when they are 
plentiful allow them to be shot moder- 
ately. 

We are going to have a lot of ruffed 
crouse this year but no more of the large 
bags. Five a day, ten in possession and 
twenty-five for the season is what the 
Michigan law says nowadays, and it is 


a good law. Wry B. MersHon, Mich. 


THE RADIOLITE BAIT 


r our September number we published 
an article on a fire-fly bait. In view 
of the widespread interest shown in this 
contrivance by our readers it might be 
well to state that while the idea of im- 
prisoning fire-flys in a vial and using 
their phosphorescent qualities as a lure 
for fish is a novel one, the principle 
involved is not altogether new. 

For some time the well-known fishing 
tackle house of Abbey and Imbrie has 
been featuring a radiolite bait. It is 
called the ‘Glowbody’ minnow and ts 
well worth investigating by the prospec- 
tive bass fisherman.—[Eb1rors.] 
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A superior camera 
equipped with a 
superior lens. 


$25.00 


We make the Kodak Anastigmats in our own lens factory from our own for- 
mulae. The men who design the camera and the men who design the lens work hand 
in hand. Obviously, then, the lens expert does not have the generality ‘‘camera’’ in 
mind but rather a specific model, of known capabilities, in a specific size and with a 
specific shutter. The camera maker and the lens maker are aiming—not at a common 
target—but at a common bull’s-eye. 


The Kodak Anastigmats are at least the equal of the best anastigmats made any- 
where in the whole world. They lack nothing in speed, the negatives they produce 
have that crisp, clean sharpness to the very corners that is characteristic of the true 
anastigmat. 


The particular lens used on the 2£ Autographic Kodak Junior is made specifi- 
cally for that camera. It has a little more speed than the best of Rectilinear lenses; in 
the other anastigmat characteristics—sharpness and covering power—it has no superior. 


The No. 2¢ Kodak is for pictures 2% x 4% inches, nearly post-card size. It has 
the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and, like all Kodaks, it has the autographic feature for 
dating and titling the film at the time of exposure. 


An efficient camera of quality. 
At all Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodaé City 
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The Most Wonderful 
Shooting Ever Recorded 
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Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on the new 10-inch bullseye 
in the Campbell Match at Wakefield, Mass., won with 
132 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 


300 yards 


Machine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, shooting on a 20-inch bulls- 
eye in the Rogers Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won with 


101 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 


600 yards 


Pvt. R. C. Glenn, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye in the Roe 
Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won with 
39 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 
1,000 yards 
Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye in the 
Libbey Trophy Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won with 
66 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 
1,100 yards 
Sgt. Edwin F. Holzhauer, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye in 
the Spencer Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won with 
41 Consecutive Bullseyes 


at 


1,200 yards 
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(Continued from page 442) 


into the snow as the sharptail did. 

There had not been many hunters in 
the country south of Mankato, and the 
methods of the farmers who had guns 
were very crude. They used large loads 
of heavy shot and small charges of 
powder with scraps of paper for wad- 
ding instead of cardboard, with the re- 
sult that nearly always when one barrel 
was loaded, the shot rolled out of the 
other. The extreme range of a gun 
thus loaded would not exceed thirty 
yards and that only for the first barrel 
and it was a revelation to some of the 
local gunners to see how far a good gun 
well loaded would kill. 

Our first day of hunting was not very 
satisfactory to me. At the start one of 
the boys said to the driver: “You watch 
Martin. He is as good as they make 
them and never misses a bird.” Once 
again I was shamed by the boasts of my 
friends, for if the birds had been barns 
that were flying by in bunches I couldn't 
have brought down more than two out 
of five. 

The grouse were slower flyers than 
pigeons and got up nearer, with the re- 
sult that I got very few and both the 
boys, much to their gratification, held 
me down close. 

I was resplendent in a brand new 
hunting-suit of tanned dog-skin, and 
when it began to rain and the suit to 
shrink, my discomfiture was complete. 
A little thing like rain or snow had 
never driven me off the duck marsh, so 
why should an August shower make me 
quit the chickens? But presently the 
bottoms of my trousers began climbing 
up toward my knees, my vest split be- 
hind, two buttons broke off in front and 
the flaps of my coat began ascending to 
my armpits. Then I made a double miss 
on an easy shot, and in despair told the 
boys to climb into the wagon and quit. 

When we reached our new quarters 
next day, about thirty miles south of 
Mankato, we were very comfortable. 
Breakfast was ready every morning at 
four o’clock, and we were on the stub- 
bles at sunrise. There was no complaint 
of lack of chickens, and after that first 
day I shot well. In all my hunting ex- 
periences before and after this trip | 
never saw but one place where game 
was so plentiful and that was at White 
River, Akansas, 


T was a shame to see how those Min- 

nesota farmers wasted the chickens 
before we came and showed them how 
to cool out the birds after they had been 
killed and the proper way to use ice to 
preserve them. With birds so plentiful 
and tame, even with their badly loaded 
guns they killed quite a few early in the 
season, but they did no shooting after 
the birds began to get wild. 

A hunter would go out, perhaps on 
horseback or maybe in a light buggy 
with his dog, if he had one, running 
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wild and with a gunny sack handy to 
dump the dead birds in as fast as they 
were killed. The sack was the score 
card and tally sheet. When full it was 
time to quit and by the time he got 
home the first birds killed were apt to 
be spoiled and unfit for use. The others 
were sorted over, all the young birds 
kept for home use, and as for the re- 
mainder, I hate to say what became of 
them. i 

I remember a long stretch of prairie 
about forty miles wide which was virgin 
soil, untouched by plow, where every 


tuft of grass held a chicken and every | 


clump a covey with grasshoppers enough 
for all. As the sun grew low these 
birds in one vast army started their 


march for fields of unhusked corn or the | 


wheat stubbles that had not been thor- 


oughly gleaned. Of course there were | 


not so many of these fields then as now, 
but there were some and a gunner could 
shoot in and around such a field until 
his gun got hot, was cooled and got hot 
again. 

We taught the farmers not only how 
to load and how to save their game, but 
also the value of grouse as insect de- 
stroyers and seed eaters. We could not, 
however, prevent them from draining 
the land or from plowing under the nest- 
ing places of the birds. Also we could 
not prevent fire from sweeping through 
that great stretch of prairie land when 
the grass was dry. One night four of 
us worked until dawn fighting fire to 
save a homesteader’s house, barn, 
stables, hay and stock, only to be told 
in the morning when, as a matter of 
form, we asked for our bill: “You fel- 
lers have seen a fine show that city 
chaps don’t often get a chance to look 
at, but T’ll only charge you six dollars, 
which will also cover the hay your 
horses have eaten,” and yet we saved 
for him about everything he had. 

A fire of this kind will eat up grouse 
and rabbits by the thousand, and there 
was no help for it; but after the fire 
came the golden plover in great flocks, 
prairie pigeons, the natives called them, 
and fed over the burning. These were 
excessively shy and could only be ap- 
proached in a wagon or on horseback 
and then they had to be circled, not 
driven directly upon, but often if a long 
shot was chanced and several plover 
winged the flock would decoy to the 
cripples and many be killed. 

They were fine birds for the table, 
as good as jacksnipe, and to my mind 
better than prairie chickens. 


HICKENS now are very scarce in 

these parts, but reasonably abun- 
dant farther north in the country we 
were told to keep away from because 
they had not come in yet. 

Are not the shooters of to-day as bad 
as those of forty years ago? It seems 
to me that the bag limits are all too 
large now. The ratio of what is per- 
mitted now is larger when compared to 
the visible supply than the no-limit bags 
of 1880. There is too much of a desire 
to keep’ on killing tintil the last bird that 
the law permits is bagged, and there are 
not enough game refuges which are do- 
ing more to help save the game than any 
one thing I know of. 
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20 Gauge Shot Gun 


HE old controversy among sportsmen over 

the 20 gauge pump gun is now settled by the 

New Remington Model 17—the 20 gauge 
pump that shoots a man’s size load. 

The latest masterpiece of Browning, the world 
famous gun designer. Chambered to shoot 2% 
inch shells with heavy load for ducks and geese. 
Takes the 24% inch standard shells for birds and 
upland game equally as well. 


Smooth Action—Quick Shooting 


Take this gun in your hands and see if you don’t 
say its action is the smoothest you ever tried. The 
or gauge with bottom ejection. 

around gun. The hunter can instant! 
change from a 26 inch barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inch 
or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to modi- 
fied or full choke. Takes down with no tools but 
the fingers. Just the gun for an all day hunt— 
light, fast pointing, strong shooting, safe, 


The New .30 Caliber 
Remington, 
High Power Bolt Action Rifle 


For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action, and for ex-service men accustomed to 
9 aes ani a Remington announces the New .30 Caliber High Power Bolt 























Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Army Rifle. Designed peciall 
shoot the powerful .30 Caliber 1906 Springfield Cartes sai Gay enstbdan Gane 
for use in the U. S. Army Rifle. — oom aaa ae 
Tried out on grizzlies, moose, mountain sheep and deer b i 
i recommend the Remington .30 caliber cartridge with = Re ee 
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EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 


A CUSTOMER WRITES: 

Dalbeattie. 
Dear Sirs:—The 12-bere ‘‘“Magnum’’ I bought from 
you for shooting herons has been a remarkable success. 
The first shot was at a heron in a spruce tree—it fell 
dead and we measured the distance, finding it to be 
110 yards. There were 5 No. { shots in the bird’s body. 
The second shot, a day or two later, killed a heron 
at 98 yards. Since then we have had a number of long 

shots, which we have not measured. 
Yours faithfully, W. H. A, 
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“The Moose Book” 


Is the first book you should own, no mat- 
ter why you are interested in moose. It 
tells you where they run, their habits, how 
to hunt them, how to preserve the head, 
and even how to cook their juiciest cuts. 


“No sportsman’s library can be 
complete without it. It is al- 
most a moose encyclopedia, so 
complete is it.”—Outdoor Life. 
The latest edition, superbly illustrated. 
$6.00, postage extra. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 
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THE MECHANICS 
OF CAMPING 


(Continued from page 453) 


material at hand. The best natural 
splint is made by using the bark of a 
tree as near the diameter of the broken 
limb as possible. Strip the bark in two 
separate pieces somewhat longer than 
the broken bone. Fill the hollow side 
of each piece of bark with soft material 
such as moss, grass, etc. Then arrange 
one piece each side of the break and 
bind loosely with a long piece of cloth 
or rope. 

Other materials for emergency splints 
are split staves, bundles of brush and 
rushes and even light sticks bound com- 
pletely around the limb. Pad them to 
ease the wound as much as possible. 


ATER can be boiled without a 
kettle. Here is the gist of it: 

Take a thin sheet of birch bark and 
make a _ trough-shaped bucket (see 
sketch). Pin or sew the folds with 
green twigs below the water-line. Pour 
in the water and set the bucket upon 
the coals also piling them about it. 

Snow can be melted in the same 
bucket by setting the bucket in the snow 
before the fire. Slant several little 
sticks, each supporting a snowball at 
the top so they rest over the edge of 
the bucket. Then let the snowballs melt 
into the bucket until it is filled sufti- 
ciently. After that set the bucket in 
the fire as before. 

Another way to boil water is to hol- 
low out a green log, fill with water, and 
bring to a boil by dropping in red-hot 
stones as required. 


TF you find yourself without a com- 
pass here is a method of finding the 
meridian that will serve to get you out 
of almost any difficulty. Drive a stake 
in the center of a smooth, level piece of 
ground. Get it vertical by pluming it 
with your knife suspended from a piece 
of string. Do this about an hour before 
noon, standard time, and make a mark 
at the end of the shadow of the stick. 
Then inscribe a circle about the stick, 
using its base as the pivotal point Its 
circumference should just touch the 
mark at the end of the shadow. Then 
at one o'clock make a mark where the 
shadow touches the circle at another 
point. Then make a mark upon the 
circle just half way between these two 
former marks, and connect it to the 
pivot point with a line. This line rep- 
resents nearly the true meridian. Where 
it cuts the circle is North. 

One might go on indefinitely enumer- 
ating various mechanical kinks and 
twists of knowledge that would lighten 
the worries and labors of camp life. 
However, much will have to be left to 
the mechanical sense of the camper him- 
self to ease his own way. But it is 
hoped that this will help him to see how 
much mechanics enter into the routine 
of camp life and that he will realize 
that without mechanical laws and their 
“sure fire” attendant results, life in the 
great outdoors would indeed be more o! 
a gamble than it is. 

L. B. Robbins, Mass. 
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ON UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
WATERS 


(Continued from page 447) 


the landing net under him and the good 

fellow is transferred to the bottom of 

the boat. 

On then up stream as we have drifted 

down a bit. With hard rowing Frank 
clears the top of the wing dam and we 
are in still water again. There is an- 
other nook up there; and in a few mo- 
ments I have another hooked and after 
a fight he is in the boat. Now then up 
shore: One, Two, Three more come 
in, all fighting to the last ounce of their 
strength; not one but dies superbly 
game. 
' We have acquired eight of them in 
one block length of stream-shore, and 
Frank (sportsman and thorough gentle- 
man ever) courteously announces that 
we have enough and plenty; so I take 
to catching them merely for the sport 
of it, returning them, regardless of size 
or weight, to the water. Oh, but it is 
hard to do it! Words of admiration for 
them come to my lips with now and then 
some wild cussing, but it is thrilling to 
see them flash away with a slap of the 
tail and I hope that they will soon for- 
get the sting in the mouth and be there 
to interest some other brother of the 
angle. 

Slow drifting down now. What was 
that swirl in that pocket. A big fellow 
that has cornered a minnow, perhaps, and 
has nailed him! The fly and spinner 
drops within the radius of a six-inch cir- 
cle at that very spot. No sooner has the 
spinner started to spin that the big fel- 
low has nailed it. So sudden is that 
strike that the rod shoots down to hori- 
zontal and the weight on the end of the 
leader seems to tell you that you have 
hooked into a monster. It may be a 
tecord-breaker! The line is taut. He 
shakes and tries to get away but of no 
use. The hook is firm in his jaw. 

With a chirr! and a whis-s-s-z! he is 
away, describing a fine circle; then 
down to the bottom, and then he climbs 
the slant like a meteor from below and 
rises fair and clean over the water at 
least two feet. The corn-cob pipe drops 
from my teeth and I cry out: “Frank, 
did you see that!” Frank, always un- 
perturbed, nods his head; that’s all. But 
no doubt his heart is pounding as well 
as mine. 

Down he goes again and fairly blades 
the water in his on-rush which carries 
him into the river so that I have sud- 
denly to turn in the seat and swing the 
rod to that side. Again and again he 
rises and each time as he comes up I 
seek to acquire a mental picture of him 
—as though already I know I will never 
be able to land him! 

After a time of rising to the surface 
the big fellow suddenly bores down to 
the bottom and there takes to snubbing 
the line with his tail. Under such tac- 
tics the leader (frayed at a certain knot 
on its length), snaps and away goes the 
fish of the season. How much would 
he weigh? Don’t know; but if he would 
not have captured the prize none of 
them would. 
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The Greatest Money Value 
on the Market 


The Savage Combination Kit 


A durable box with reinforced metal corners, 
hinges and handle. Completely plush lined. 
Light weight. Convenient size. Contains 
Model ’99 Savage Rifle, chambered for the 
New Savage .300 Cartridge, the .410 shotgun 
barrel and cleaning rod. Space for accessories. 

This year we can fix you for everything—grouse 
or grizzly, cotton tail or caribou—all with the Savage 
Model ’99 Rifle chambered for the new .300 Savage 
Cartridge and the .410 gauge Savage interchangeable 
shotgun barrel. 

And remember this rifle which shoots a cartridge 
equalling the ballistic performance of the famous .30 
Government, costs no more than it does in other cal- 


ibers—the same price. And the Combination Kit will 
be given free to anyone buying the outfit complete. 

It’s handsome, convenient, complete—a dust proof, 
easily carried, easily stored gun case in which to lay 
away the outfit at the end of the season where it’s safe 
and all ready to “break out” for next year’s sport. 

Have you seen it? Watch your dealer’s window. 
He'll have it soon—and will tell you the great money 
value of this new Savage device. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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SMITH GUNS 


Write for Catalog 
No. 319 


“The Gun 
That 
Speaks For 
Itself” 


The Smith will answer your desire for real 
pleasure in the real out-of-doors, these autumn days. 


With Hunter One Trigger It’s the Complete Gun 
THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


(Trade Mark) Only ‘‘FEATHERWOOD"’ Used. Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 


JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant In the 

f} world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 

8 HAYS. 3 : J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


ON EACH DECOY Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
“Grand Prix Mallard” 


Robert H. Rockwell 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 1440 East 63rd St. 


Books on all Outdoor Subjects 


Write Forest & Stream, Book Department, 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


YOUR MILITARY RIFLE REMODELED 
$60.00 to $75.00 


BASIS OF PRICES: 


Stock, selected American Walnut, S S § plain swivels (for fastening to 
complete, including steel butt-plate, stock) pair $1 
pistol-grip cap and checkering S S §S front band and swivel (encir- 

cles barrel and fastens through fore- 

arm) 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











$37.00 
Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight... 15.00 
Removing military rear sight, turning, 


lishing 1 rebluei bz 1 i ad . 
polishing anjl rebigeing barrel 95 to 6.09 Set screw for adjusting trigger-pull.... 


Webb sling 
Checkering bolt handle S S S Gun Case 


OUR PRICES ARE FOR QUALITY AND 
GUARANTEED WORK 


RESTOCKING—REBLUEING—ENGRAVING—REPAIRING GUNS of 
every description. Rifles tested by machine rest. MANUFACTURERS 
of SHOOTING ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN THE SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE CLUB SERVICE FOR SPORTSMEN 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 
% TENAFLY, N. J. 


S S S hand checkered butt-plate 
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Just such memories does one store 
away on the Father of Waters, espe- 
cially this section and region where the 
small-mouth is king. 


WING to the fact that the Missis- 
sippi often has a swift current, it 
is sometimes necessary to employ a mo- 
tor boat to which the fishing-boats are 
attached and the party goes on up river. 
When ready to start in fishing the guide 
mans the oars and the pleasure of going 
down with the current is begun. Just 
how skillful are some of these guides 
on the river a trial will attest. Ap- 
parently they know every foot of it, 
every small-mouth nook and cranny, 
even to knowing each fish personally. 
Have no doubts about it, there is a thrill 
to it. And I have this to say for the 
bass waters of the Mississippi: no man 
has gone away from those waters dis- 
gusted and without fish. I am an ama- 
teur fisherman but even with my smat- 
tering of knowledge of the subject I 
was able to mount up some fine scores. 
When I think of the glittering galaxy 
of fly-artists that have cast over these 
same grounds and who are here annually 
I no longer wonder that these waters 
have been praised so. These waters, 
in, around and about the chosen region, 
are worthy of a full volume, with illus- 
trations to match. Some day some 
writer able to handle the subject with 
skill and feeling will write it up. 

Oh, there are things to marvel about 
along the Upper Waters. There is the 
mysterious old stream with its finny 
treasure; there are the mighty woods 
along its banks; there are the towering 
bluffs, scaling which one looks over the 
entire small-mouth valley. There are 
the rosy mornings and the gorgeous 
sunsets which poetry only could prop- 
erly emphasize; this and the knowledge 
that there are fish to be had that will 
test good tackle in every sense of the 


i 
word! (THE END.) 


SKINNING HEADS 
OF BIG GAME 


(Continued from page 450) 


gouged out, as it sticks very tightly to 
the skull. 

Proceed in like manner with the ear 
and eye on the opposite side. It will 
then be easier to skin down the nose 
and throat. 

When the skin has been pulled over 
the nose about half way between tie 
eye socket and the extremity, a straight 
vertical cut should be made down to a 
point where the teeth or rear molars 
are set (Fig. 4). Then by inserting the 
left hand here, the severing of the in- 
side skin on the lips will proceed more 
easily, with less danger of making ugly 
gashes on the mouth; moreover the open- 
ing shows clearly that the skin is not 
being mutilated. 

The nostrils must be cut down to the 
bone but well back from the end of the 
nose, on a deer about two inches or less 
in front of the nasal bone (Fig. 4). By 
a stiff pull on the skin here and there, 
the skinning will proceed more readily 
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and the nose can be finally severed from 
the skull at the end. The under jaw 
should be skinned right out to the gums 
at the base of the teeth. 


A FTER the entire mask, has been re- 
moved, the preserving should be- 
gin at once by removing all superfluous 
flesh on the neck and the thick, heavy 
meat around the base of the ears and 
eyes. 

“The nose needs further skinning. The 
cartilage must be opened up, and any 
meat or muscle over one-quarter of an 
inch thick must be criss-crossed with the 
knife to enable the salt to penetrate 
properly. 

The skin on the lips being double it 
must be opened up along the inside and 
laid out flat so the salt will have full 
action. On such a large-nosed beast as 
the moose it is most essential to clean 
and skin out this cartilage or gristle; 
failing to do so may mean a spoiled 
head. The eyebrows and the loose flesh 
clinging around the eye should be pared 
down a little also. 

To properly preserve the ear, it should 
be skinned out to the tip. To accom- 
plish this, however, requires a deft hand. 
Many skins are received in good condi- 
tion with the ear only partly skinned, 
the remainder drying out after being 
soaked in the brine accumulating on the 
inside of the hide. However, by insert- 
ing a stick in the ear it may then 
be skinned quite out to the tip. Care 
must be taken not to push a hole in it 
or tear it during this delicate operation. 
Turning it back from time to time will 
indicate the way in which the skinning 
may proceed, Using the fingers to push 
rather than pull is an advantage. 

Any blood adhering to a skin may 
stain the hair if left on too long. This 
is especially true with white sheep and 
mountain goats; they should be washed 
free of all blood as soon as possible and 
preferably before the first salting. 

The cutting, paring and skinning hav- 
ing been accomplished, the next opera- 
tion is to apply a liberal quantity of fine 
salt and see that it is well rubbed in. 
For a head the size of a deer’s three 
pounds should be ample; what is left 
over may be salted properly. Every 
inch of the headskin, including the in- 
side of the ears, should be well rubbed 
with salt. No alum should be applied 
to skins which are intended for mount- 
ing, as it shrinks them to such an ex- 
tent that they lose most of their elas- 
ticity. 

Hang all skins up in a cool, dry place 
away from prowling animals or vermin, 
such as rats. 


A WORD about shipping and pack- 
ing may not be amiss. A box for 
skins is always preferable to a crate or 
bag. Delays in shipping and the conse- 
quent storing of skins in rat-infested 
warehouses is always a risk to be guard- 
ed against. 

A box with seams or openings not 
over an inch wide where air may circu- 
late, is the most satisfactory. 

In shipping it is well to make sure 
that specimens start moving toward their 
destination at once, 
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Serves and Satisfies 


Every time you use Marble’s Outing Equip- 
ment your joy in its ion increases, because each 
article satisfies conalouie and lasts and lasts. Only 
a few items are shown—there are in addition different 
styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting 
Knives, Gun Sights, Gun Cleaning Implements, Com- 
asses, Nitro Solvent Oil, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell 
tractors and Recoil Pads. 
Most stores handle Marble’s Goods—if your 
dealer don’t, order direct. Get the Marble’s Catalog. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


The handiest tool a sportsman ever carried—small enough 
to fit the pocket, large enough tocut wood. Vitally neces- 
sary in outdoor life. Nickel plated, spring-hinged safety 

uard foldsinto handle. Blade is finest steel, steel 
Sandie; 11 inches long, $3.25—11 inches long, with hick- 
ory handle, $2,00—12 inches long, $2.25. 


Ideal Hunting Knife °° 
A real knife for the outdoor man. Blade 
of finest steel, oval ground at back of point 
for chopping. 5-in. blade, leather handle 
with sheath, $2.75; 6-in. blade, $3.00; 7-in. 
blade, $3.25; 8-in. blade, $3.50. Furnished 
with stag handle, 75cextra. Add 10% war taz 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matchesand keeps 
them bone-dry, even under water. May 
be quickly opened and closed in the dark. 
Made of seamless brass, nickel-plated, size 
of a 10-gauge shell—just fits pocket, 60c. 


Com 


pass 

Don’t go on a trip to woods or lake or even 

ona motor tour, without a Marble’s Comnass 
to guide you right. Made with water proof 
screw case, accurateat all times, forit cannot de- 
magnetize. Safety Coat Compass—fastens to 
coat or belt, can’t get lost. Stationary dial, 
$1.50; revolving dial, $1.78; Pocket Compass— 
stationary dial, $1.25; revolving dial. $1.50. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. gis a2tt tticu. 














GET 
VALU 


Outing Equipment for Every 
Hour in the open. Best quality, 

Lowest Prices. Money-back Guarantee 
covers every purchase. 


LIVE DECOYS 


Another fine flock of trained, genuine English Call 
Ducks. Our ducks are small and tame, and the easiest 
to handle—the best in the world—being used for the 
past quarter of a century with the greatest success. 
Would advise ordering early this 
Season to save disappointment. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 





















St. Charles, Ill. Iiunting Coat .... b 
Hunting Pants . 
— ee D sid eed Gecewe kee oe i<catapevenes i 
° 2 ae Leather top Lumberman’s Boot, 16 inches high 7.00 
Are you planning a Hunting, Fishing, or | | 5 D. Week ORNS .--sn.nnsncneeeeeneen gees: 4.65 
° . 2 . D. Wool Breeches ............ 7. 
Excursion Trip this Fall? 7 


Se Wb A OE ccc cccs- sc ncene 
I EE can ncnasteant bonds 
Army Woot Blankets ............-es00. 
Write for FREE Hunting and Athletic Goods 
Catalogue 123 
RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
245 W: 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
Formerly Army & Navy cone 
Store Co., Inc. 


We have mountain sheep, goat, moose, deer, black 
and grizzly bear in the best unspoiled big-game 
country in North America. Pack outfit second 
to none in the West. Moderate rates. 

Write for our pamphlet. References on request. 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS 


Guides and Outfitters 
Box 876 Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada 
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Standard 6 power30m/m 
— deal specifications 
adopted by all armies in 
World Wa: as most effi- 
cient under all condi- 
tions. Adjustment to 
strength of each eye. 
Extremely light. 


ualty 
ce 


YOU sportsmen will derive endless pleasure from binoculars while 
motoring, hiking, hunting, boating—at races—or your summer home. 


: Binocular. at a Special 


Every real outdoor lover should have a pair. 


But choose wisely. 
a lifetime of service. 


guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


3eware of inferior makes. 
Get a dependable pair. 


Binoculars are chosen for 
Navarre Binoculars are fully 


The Most Highly Developed Instrument 
The Navarre is distinguished from every other binocular manufactured, by 
its high quality genuine GRAF LENSES and by its brass construction. 
It is not the aluminum-frame instrument commonly found on the market 


Oxides of aluminum “cloud” lenses in two or three years. 


Oxides 


The Navarre is the product of master craftsmen and is fully guaranteed. With its 
beautiful satin finish and its heavy leather, velvet-lined case and long straps, you will 
have an outfit that will attract attention wherever you go. 


War Contract Cancellation Price $3 7.50 


Including War Tax 
oS The price has been cut tremendously—simply because of war contract cancellation. In 


The Navarre Co., 913 J.M.S., Bidg., q 
South wane. _.. is $97.50 f 
. Enclosed is 4 ‘or 
Gentlemen: } Send C.0.D. eteaet i 
one pair genuine Navarre Binoculars & 
with } black } teather case and straps g 
If not entirely satisfactory it is un- g 


: derstood I may return them. 


City, State 
(OR DF He ee ee De 


Filson 


Hunting 
Coat 


—It’s some coat, too! Like all the Filson 
Outing Garments it’s made to wear and 
serve. Has nine roomy, accessible pockets 
so placed that you can carry a heavy load 
without inconvenience, so evenly is the 
weight distributed. You travel light, but 
carry all the things you need. Has spe- 
cially padded shoulders (slicker cloth be- 
neath Khaki) that makes the favorite gun 
or rifle carry easy; prevents sore bones and 
sheds the moisture. 

Catalog No. 7 is free for the asking. 

It contains description and prices of 

outing apparel for men and women. 


Cc. Cc. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Avenue, Seattle, Washington 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


today. a] 
e of brass have no effect on glass. 


days. 


fast. 


selling our surplus we have determined to cut to 
the bone and give a high grade glass at a price 
that will never again be duplicated. 

Seeing is believing. We will mail you an outfit— 
postpaid—subject to approval. Use it for three 
If at the end of that time you are not en- 
tirely satisfied, return the binocular and we will 
immediately refund. your money. They’re going 
Send the coupon. Give your dealer’s name, 


©Otte NAVARRE COMPANY 


913 J. M. S. Building 


Bi CC AeA CAA. 


South Bend, Ind, 





REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
mily three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. He carries 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 


le, 


Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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THE KING OF THE 
TRIBE OF ESOX 


(Continued from page 445) 


knot was about two inches inside the tip 
guide of the rod. Suddenly there was a 
vicious rush and the knot fouled the tip 
guide of the rod and jerked the tip-sec- 
tion out of its socket. As the line taught- 
ened up on the stiff lower sections of 
the rod there was a sharp jerk and the 
fish was gone, the hook breaking short 
off at the curve. 


"T HERE are several kinds of bait to 
choose from, and it is hard to rec- 
ommend any particular one. Silversides 
and redfins can be caught easily in the 
river by means of small drop-nets baited 
with bread crumbs. The latter are the 
hardier of the two and more lively on 
the hook. They should not be less than 
four inches in length and the larger the 
better. Small whitefish and yellow perch 
are sometimes used, as are also chub. 
One of the most successful baits, how- 
ever, was found to be small suckers 
caught in the little creeks tributary to the 
river, but these are hard to get and usu- 
ally it requires a day’s excursion for the 
bait alone. 

Artificial baits and spoons are looked 
upon askance by the boatmen for three 
reasons: They are not considered sports- 
manlike. They are not very effective 
for Muskalonge and will only take one 
on a fluke. And, lastly, it is hard work 
to row steadily all day at the speed nec- 
essary to keep a couple of heavy spoons 
in action. 

The method used in fishing is to fol- 
low the edges of the channels, especially 
where the current is a little strong, due 
to the islands narrowing the channels. 
The great fish pass up and down, and 
feed and hunt in the slack water just 
above or below the rifts. This is a good 
hint, but not infallible, as the fish may 
be found wherever the water deepens 
sharply. Of course, freak catches are 
made in shallow water, but invariably 
the fish are small. It is best to troll and 
move from one location to another. 


About seventy-five to one hundred fcet 
of line should be let out and the boat 
rowed very slowly so that the bait will 
have freedom to swim from side to side 
and wiggle as much as possible. Pull 
off about six feet of slack from the reel 


| and hold the line over the tip of the 


forefinger so that the play of the bait 
may be felt at all times. 


When a fish strikes let the line run as 
freely as possible and swing the tip of 
the rod so that it points directly along 
the line in the direction of the pull. [ct 
the fish run on his strike until he stops 
or slackens and then snub sharply to 
drive the hook home securely. Then the 
fight is on and each fisherman must use 
his own judgment and best skill. 

No two Muskalonge fight alike, and 
one must be ready for every trick that 
the fish knows. As a general rule, they 
fight deep and pull steadily until they 
begin to see that mere power will not 
free them. Then come the short daslies, 
circling, breaking water and doubling 


It will identify you. 
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which are characteristic of the fighting 
fish. 

In nine years of fishing on the St. 
Lawrence the writer never caught a 
Muskalonge, but has often rowed and 
cuided for those who did. The largest 
fish that was ever caught in my boat 
was twenty-four pounds. We caught 
him just before a heavy thunderstorm, 
and the drenching we received will long 
be remembered. One of the reasons 
that so few Muskalonge are caught is 
because. fishermen are not persistent 
enough. Their vacations are limited in 
length and they usually want action, and 
do not care to spend day after day drift- 
ing about using a bait so large that only 
the largest fish can be hooked. It takes 
considerable determination and patience 
to pass hour after hour, and day after 
day, with never a strike, and few are 
willing to forego the excitement of actu- 
ally fighting a fish, even though it be a 
small one. Pike and bass give splendid 
sport and a great many are caught. 


VW HEN a Muskalonge is caught it is 

customary on the river to set a 
white flag in the bow of the boat, and 
it is strange what an open sesame to 
friendship that little white flag is. Other 
fishermen cheer you and pull up their 
lines to come alongside and have a look. 
Complete strangers smile all over and 
congratulate the lucky fisherman. Pass- 
ing yachts blow their whistles in salute, 
and people line the rails of the excursion 
boats and yell to see the fish, and some 
power-boat is sure to run up and claim 
the honor of towing you home. 

When the landing is reached there is 
always a crowd, because the white flag 
and the whistles of the yachts have 
spread the news like wildfire. Cameras 
snap on all sides, and the journey up- 
town to one’s lodging looks much like a 
parade and frequent stops have to be 
made to allow belated cameramen to 
snap the faces of the party with the great 
fish dangling in the foreground. In the 
old days the fisherman was lucky if he 
got to hed at all that night, and it usually 
took all next day to get over the liquid 
congratulations poured down his willing 
throat. 

The guide who rowed the party always 
came in for his share of credit and was 
very popular for the rest of the season. 
His time was always well booked, and 
if by chance the fish had been caught by 
a rare kind of bait, such as a brook- 
sucker, he was usually at his wit’s end 
to fill the demand for it. One had to 
be very diplomatic in order to persuade 
fishermen to use other bait after the de- 
mand was created. It was no small trial, 
and very often strained one’s resources 
very severely to be able to meet the per- 
emptory demand of a good customer for 
a certain kind of bait. 

All the fishermen who engaged us, 
however, were not experts, and we had 
some very funny experiences. One rig 
we used to use for those who knew little 
0! fishing and who brought no tackle 
with them was a trolling rig. It con- 
sisted of three stout hand lines. The 
!rson who sat in the stern lazyback 
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Tent and Bed in One 
The Kenwood Sleeping Bag 


Kenwood Sleeping Bags 
With Canvas Cover 


One or more soft, thick, heavily 
napped 414 pound soft wool bags 
as temperature necessitates. With 
or without the 514 waterproof 
canvas cover which creates tent, 

floor cloth and bed in one. 


Generously roomy, 5 ft. 8 in. 
in circumference, 7 ft. long. 
Double flaps across chest and 


shoulders. No bothersome, rest- 
breaking snaps, buckles, buttons 
or lacings. Light yet warm. 
Packs in small space. Turns in- 
side out for sunning. Inner bags 
easily slipped out for washing. 


A folder describing the Ken- 
wood Sleeping Bag and other 
Kenwood All Wool Comfort 
Products for the camper and 
the home free on request. 
Please mention name of 
dealer. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department F, Albany, N. Y. 


would hold one line in his hand, and the Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada 
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32 the best buys on the market today. 
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enables to save 50% to 603 on 
acne ane esour tires one 
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ALL STANDARD 
MARE TIRES 


SEND NO MONEY! 


GUARANTEED FOR 5000 MILES. We stand 
ready and willing to satisfy you and back up 
our iron bound 5000 Mile Adjustment Basis 
Guarantee. These are not “Double Trea 
or’ ‘Rebuilt’ tires, but first grade standard cas- 
ings and others that have been slightly used. 
Some of them_have been run less_ than 
miles. DON’T SEND US A CENT—just 
write your order, Examine the tires when they 
arrive. If you want to keep them, pay the ex- 
pressman. If not, send them back. New Tube 
Free With iver Sve. Order today at these 
prices. TUBE FREE. 





BOX3.cccccce 5 7.00 | 33x4..--000- $11.75 
30x31 ....0. 7.75 | BAx4. .ccccee 12.25 
PREIS §< 0002 8.75 | 33x414...66- 13.25 
ed onc ck 9.75 | 34 x44 egos 14.25 
EM ses cece 10.75 | 35x414...... 15.25 
32x4%..... - 12.75 Hy are a 
When a ordering state size and number wanted, 


JEAN TIRE CO. (Not Inc.) Div.12-C 
2348 W. Harrison Street - CHICAGO 





SER- 
vice FIRES 
Here's Proof of Saving 
Exceptional Sale of High Grade 
Reconstructed Cord Tires. Guar- 
anteed for 6,000 Miles Service. 
Mr. H. Hulet, General Mgr. of 
Coast Mfg. Works, Point Pleasant, 
, New ene A writes: 
“‘The durability of your tires is 
| certainly wonderful. Your article 
deserves the highest commendation. We 
are makinga big saving in time and mon- 
ey; never held up by tire trouble. I did 
not believe it possible to get good tires 
at this low price.’’ 
Size Tires Tubes| Size Tires Tubes 
3 $560 $165 | 84x4 $9.25 §260 
% 6 80 | 34x44 10.75 255 
00 | 35x4% 11.00 290 
40 gexe% 11.50 3.00 
45 12.2% 3.20 
9.00 2.50 Sas 12.7% = 3.55 
State whetheryou wantstraight side 
or ciincher. plain or non-skid. Send 
= deposit for each tire ordered; $1 
sit on tubes, balance C. O. D. 
ject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if full amount is sent with 
order, 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept.109 633 First Avenue New York 


PLAN riturse HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books With Economy Plans 


ef new California Styles suit- 

able for any climate. Famous 

for comfort and beauty. 

“Representative Cal. 

Homes”’ 
6 to 10 Rooms— 
51 plans—$1. 

“The New Colonials” 
5 to 12 Rooms— 
60 plans—$1. 

“West Coast 
Bungalows”’ 
5 to 7 Rooms— 
PECIAL OFFER: $2.50 for all ‘3 above BB 
Send 50 for a above 
books and get book of 80 Special Plans, FREE 
also Garage folder. 
xtra 43 “Little Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., ARCHITECTS 
617 CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
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FREE 
Bargains in Traps, Supplies 


We we pay Zarigh We big money for furs this year. 





Get read: Write for the new 
‘rapper’s Guide Supply 
Catalog —How to Grade 





new trapping secrets — Game 
see valuable helps. We a! Market 
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BROS. & CO., 194 Funsten Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 













TO TRAPPERS 


+ Wonderful o> 
Animal Bait K | 


Send postal for free eam- 
ple of our Wonder Bait— 
works where others fail— Spo hte 
holds under snow or water. ey 
Nothing else like this. Also 
of how you can get yous 
an 


Silberman not only grades high and pas pays more, 


but helps you trap more fur. Us Help You 


Get More for Yourfurs 
and Increase Your Catch 


Fifty-five years in the fur business and two 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big prices, square grading and prompt 
pay has built thie wonderful business. 
FREE Don’t fail to send for the Free 

Bait Sample, Special Proposi- 
tion, latest Fur Price List and Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. 

S. SILBERMAN & SONS 

118 Silberman Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


Read Hunters and Trappers 
Sportsmen! fie) Monniy deroted to 
Hunting and Trapping. 50c per year. Trial, Three 
Months, Ten cents. Money back if not satisfied. Hunters 
and Trappers Life, Dept. 22, Northup, O 
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other two lines were spread out from the 
boat by two thick bamboo poles, one on 
each side of the boat, with a little bell 
at the tip of each. Heavy spoons were 
used as a lure, and the oarsman had a 
long, weary day of rowing to keep the 
spoons in action. Toward the end of 
summer the weeds would get high and 
it was almost impossible to keep from 
dredging up great quantities of them. 
We used to say that we were “going 
weeding” when we were unfortunate 
enough to engage such a party. 

When passing over a shoal with three 
heavy spoons astern, it was necessary to 
row fast to bring them up to the surface 
in order to pass over. Sometimes our 
calculations were not as good as our 
intentions, and all three spoons would 
foul on the rocks, the boat would be 
brought sharply to a standstill amid a 
wild jangling of bells and a great jerk on 
the stern head-line. There was usually a 
sudden wakening of two drowsy fisher- 
men and a wild scramble to haul in the 
wonderful catch, and great was the dis- 
appointment when it was found that we 
had caught nothing larger than the bot- 
tom of the river. 


A NEW TARGET FOR 


THE HUNTER 
(Continued from page 455) 


tions that are detrimental to practical 
field shooting. Target shooting as prac- 
ticed at present repels the game shot 
because he feels, and rightly, that he can- 
not have for the same rifle two systems 
of aiming and two different sight set- 
tings for the same distance, one for use 
on game, the other on the target range. 
For purposes of explanation, Ict us 
say that you have one rifle and use it 
both on game and on the target range. 
Actual practice and experience in the 
game field has shown conclusively that 
the proper way to aim is to put the tip 
of the front sight on the exact point you 
desire to hit. You fire at a tomato can, 
we'll say at 100 yards, with your rear 
sight set at 100 yards, and get hits. Now 
go to the target range with some target 
crank and fire at a four-inch bull «imine 
as per his directions with the same rifle, 
same sight setting, and you will shoot 
low (just below the bull). Your target- 
shooting friend casually tells you to raise 
your elevation and keep the same point 
of aim. You do and score a bull’s-eye. 
You are now initiated into the inner 
circle of artificiality. You know that 
you actually fired at 100 yards from the 
target, yet you had to use more than 100 
yards’ elevation to score a perfect hit, 
according to target-range specifications. 
This is the very point at which most 
hunters quit the target-shooting game. 


ET us for a moment see what the 
effect of such a system would be on 

the big-game hunter, since practically all 
his preparation for field shooting consists 
of this standard method of target shoot- 
ing. Take the case of a target shooter 
who sees a fine white line between the 
tip of his front sight and the bottom of 
the bull’s-eye. Let us assume that he is 
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firing at 200 yards at a black bull’s-eye, 
8 inches in diameter. By taking this fine 
white line beneath the bull’s-eye, and 
granting that his hold is perfect, he will 
have been successful should the bullet 
strike in the center of the black bull’s- 
eye. 

It is apparent to anyone, then, that the 
target shooter desires his bullet to strike 
about 5 inches above the point where his 
front sight rests at 200 yards, and figured 
at 500 yards he desires to strike 13 inches 
above the point where the tip of the 
front sight rests. For the target shooter 
this may be the proper method of aim- 
ing and gives excellent results. On the 
other hand, how does this system work 
out for the man who merely indulges in 
target practice as a preliminary for 
sighting in his rifle and preparing him- 
self for firing against game? Does the 
big-game hunter desire to strike from 5 
inches to 13 inches above the point where 
the tip of the front sight rests? 


The game shooter, when he aims at 
game, puts the tip of his front sight at 
the exact point at which he desires the 
bullet to strike, and if he performs all 
the other operations perfectly his bullet 
actually does strike where the tip of his 
front sight rests. Surely, then, hunters 
cannot have two systems of aiming and 
two different methods of sighting their 
rifle for the same range, one for the 
target the other for game. If the hunter 
fires at game with the system employed 
by target shooters his misses will greatly 
exceed his hits. For the hunter, then, 
the problem to be solved at the very out- 
set is, will he accept the target shooter’s 
system of aiming and scoring, or will he 
subordinate the target shooter’s system 
to a workable system that will give re- 
sults in an actual test against game? 


METHOD that suggests itself to 

me is to adapt the target to the 
hunter. The principles of firing against 
big game have been demonstrated too 
many times to permit one to think of 
materially changing them, but the target 
itself could be very easily changed with- 
out loss either to the target shooter pure 
and simple or the big-game hunter, since 
it is merely a mechanical means to 
graphically show the hunter the results 
of his firing, while giving him a definite 
point at which to aim. 

All will agree that we must have some 
definite point at which to aim, no matter 
what system we use, but we are not 
bound down to the principle that only 
shots that strike in the black shall count 
as perfect ones. For example, my target 
for 200 yards’ shooting would be as fol- 
lows: On a frame 6 feet horizontal by 4 
tect vertical I would place a black bull’s- 
eye, 8 inches in diameter, solely as an 
aiming point. Now, with the bottom of 
the bull’s-eye (six o’clock, as target 
shooters say) as a center, I would draw 
a circle whose diameter is 20 inches. If 
the target shooter desires he can use this 
same point as a center and draw another 
circle which will give him his three rings 
and two spaces on the target. However, 
these last two points are not necessary 
lor the big-game hunter. 


Now, whether you are a target shooter 
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In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By JOHN A. McGUIRE 


Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday 


From a collecting trip to the Far North for big game specimens, the 
author, J. A. McGuire, gives us something of a real and lasting interest 
Days with the packs on glaciers; climbs among the 


snow, ice and rocks for white sheep; long stalks in the timbered areas for 
moose; aerial hikes on the rolling barrens for caribou; and climbing dizzy heights 
for white goats—these are all described with a precision and vividness that makes 
us_wonder if we aren’t really participating in the trip. 

Handsomely illustrated from many photographs taken by the author. 


LARGE 12M0. SILK CLOTH.. 
% TURKEY MOROCCO........ 


... NET, $3.00 
---NET, 12.00 
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Let the hair 
G0 with the hide* 


Make plans to have your 
big gameheads mounted 
by us, or the hide or skin 
made into garments or 
rugs. Specialization in 
taxidermy and fur tan- 
ning makes us competent 
and reliable to tan any 
wild or domestic animal 
hide with hair or fur on 
it, and make it into caps, 
robes, men’s or women’s 
garments at a very mod- 
erate price, 
Let us send you our 
free illustrated catalog 
that shows you exactly 
how to prepare skins 
tor shipping, illus- 
trates styles of gar- 
ments and shows prices 
on head mounting, 
taxidermy and tan- 
ning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
656 West Ave. 
Rochester, 


— 


LOOK HERE, BROTHER 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


e Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by 
© well-known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, 


size 9x12, in strikingly attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


SPECIAL OFFFR: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 
@ for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, a monthly 
magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information 


about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints for aaqewmane GSSG8 CLAS Suen 


sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how 
how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur-bearing animals, 
how to start and run a gun or rifle club, and a lot of other things 


to shoot and fish, ¥ National Sportsman Magazine, 


281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year  sub- 


you want to know about. No book or set of books you can buy will |] scription to the National Sportsman and 


give you the amount of up-to-date information about life in the 
open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the National 


Sportsman. 
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TRADE MARK REG.'U. S. PAT. OFF,,. 


SIX YEARS AGO the E. Z. Garter 
was the first and only one made on 


the wide-web principle—real comfort | 


—no pinching of veins and muscles. 


Today it is still first—and it has no 
slides or buckles to pinch the leg and 
groove the flesh. Basic patents pro- 
tect you—look for the name E. Z. 


35c to $1, everywhere, in single grip 


and the E. Z. 2-Grip. Made solely by 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how | 


to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
164 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
feathers. 


Hyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a@ catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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"41 Town & Country 
Leather Coats 


No weight, plenty 

‘A of “give,” weath- 

4 er-resisting and 

warmth retain- 

ing. Just the 

coat for the 

sportsman and 

outdoor worker. 

Town & Country 

Coats are leather 

lined, have leather 

sleeves and a box 

plait in back. The 

patented Knit-Nek 

never sags and the 

knitted wristlets provide extra warmth and 
leave your hands clear for action. 


The Universal Garment for Out 0’ doors 


At all leading stores. 
Write for Style Booklet G-39 


GUITERMAN BROS. 
SAINT PAUL, U.S.A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and 
cold-resisting clothing. 


White, Oxford, 
Brown, Green 

and Heathers. AX 
$1.50 pair 

Heavy Weight fF 

in White 

Heather 

Brown, Grey, \ 

Green and White WW 

with colored Clocks WY 


$2.00 pair 


‘Medium Weight in 4 
« 


2 Gallon Capacity 
$2.00 


The HOTTER The 
WEATHER 


The COOLER The 
WATER 


Farrelly's Outdoor Store 


122 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, - Michigan 


fi Me OIL CANS 
_*°) LAST A 
LIFE 


TIME 


Screw top makes 
it fire-proof—3 to 
15-gal. sizes. Send 
for circular. 


ANDARD METAL WORKS 
* Beach St. ,Boston, Dept. 26 


& 


exes, COPPER 


tINCH SCREW CAP 
STANDARD THREAD 
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or a big-game hunter preparing for a 
hunt, use the following method of aim. 
ing: Bring the tip of the front sight up 
until it just touches the bottom edge of 
the bull’s-eye or tangency. When the 
sights are in this position fire. Any hit 
in the small 8-inch circle, whose center 
is the bottom of the bull’s-eye, is a per- 
fect hit. Any hit in the next ring is a 
good shot, but not perfect. Anything 
outside of that is a miss and you have a 
target that fits all conditions of game 
shooting and target shooting. 

Notice that the black bull’s-eye in this 
system merely gives you a definite point 
at which to aim, but is in no way con- 
cerned with the value of the hit obtained. 
The target shooter can call all hits in 
circle X a five, hits in circle Y a four, 
and if he has put in the three rings he 
can make out his hits valued at three 
and two. This target is not open to any 
serious objection on the part of the 
Simon-pure target shooter, while the tar- 
get now in use can be successfully at- 
tacked from the standpoint of the big- 
game shooter. 

On this target you aim at the bottom 
of the bull’s-eye (at six o’clock), and 
if you get a perfect hit you would strike 
K, the center of the circle X. (Note 
circle X takes in the lower part of black 
bull’s-eye.) The tip of your front sight 
rested at K, your shot struck at K, and 
you have the perfect combination. In 
other words, you aimed at K and you 
struck K, and not some point fro.n 5 
inches to 13 inches above it. This target 
is simple and practicable and permits one 
to get all the pleasure of target shoot- 
ing, with the added advantage of proper 
preparation for firing against big game. 

The more you fire against this target 
with your hunting rifle the more pro- 
ficient you will be when you come to 
firing against big game. Certainly the 
same cannot be said for the ordinary 
artificial form of target now in use by 
our target shooters. From the figure one 
can easily see that the center of the 
bull’s-eye is below the center of the 
frame. The point K, the center of the 
circle X, is the center of the frame, and 
rightfully so, since only shots in circle 
X are perfect hits. 

If the hunter has the knack and the 
desire he can trace in circle X the figure 
of any game animal he desires, placing 
it so the sure-kill indicator is just behind 
the shoulder. The outstanding figure, 
however, of this target is that the shooter 
fires against it exactly as he does on 
game, an advantage not to be overlooked 
in these days of scarce game and few 
opportunities to hunt. 


A CORRECTION 


WE regret that an error occurred in 
the caption under the first target 
cut on page 404 of our September num- 
ber. It should have read “Ten shots 
rapid fire at twenty-five yards.”—| *0- 
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VISITING THE NIGHT- 
HAWKS 
(Continued from page 451) 


to the shutter. The bird, however, was 
afraid of the camera and did not return 
to the eggs though she continued sailing 
about the place. 

| next tried introducing my apparatus 
gradually. First, I drove a board in the 
ground about three feet from the eggs. 
This had four holes bored in it and was 
needed in operating the shutter. I also 
set the unopened camera on the tripod 
about seven feet away and awaited re- 
sults. The bird was soon on the eggs 
again. I next moved the camera_ to 
within a foot of where I wanted it. The 
bird again returned without any loss of 
time and my hopes of getting the picture 
rose. I next moved the camera up the 
remaining foot, set it, and again awaited 
results. The bird again failed to return 
as soon as I hoped. I did not want to 
keep the bird from the eggs too long 
and removed the camera again. 

The next morning I placed an um- 
brella tent four feet from the eggs. 
Soon she was on the eggs again and I 
was confident of getting the coveted pic- 
ture. I took two companions with me, 
and with them near-by entered the blind, 
adjusted the camera, and then had them 
slowly and in a conspicuous way walk 
off. The bird without any preliminary 
flying about the place settled on the 
ground about a foot from the eggs and 
then waddled to them. She turned 
around, adjusted herself on the eggs, and 
I, as may be surmised, quickly made an 
exposure. She never even winked at the 
click of the shutter and I rapidly changed 
the position of the camera, set the shut- 
ter, and then in quick succession made 
three additional exposures. I then took 
down the camera and set the parts out 
cn the opposite side of the blind from 
that on which the bird sat winking and 
apparently dozing in the sunshine. I 
crawled out of the tent, walked to one 
side for another look at the bird, and 
then hurried home glad I had at last 
succeeded in outwitting the wary bird. 


Alvin M. Peterson, 
Onalaska, Wis. 


THE CALL OF MEADOW 
AND BAY 
(Continued from page 441) 


Before us was the open water of the in- 
let. to our left was another small island 
with a wide creek separating it from us, 
below or to our right the shore line 
curved away and ended in a sharp point 
of high reeds. A more satisfactory lo- 
cation for decoy shooting could not have 
been imagined. It was the keen and prac- 
ticed judgment of the best gunner on the 
bay that had given us this ideal shooting 
point. 

Howard and Keifer, the two baymen 
who were conducting all the plans of the 
party, had decided the night before that 
It would be more sport to make a one 
blind party and all shoot over the same 
Stools. This was perfectly satisfactory 
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All Wool 
Heavy 


Sent for Only 


Pe des 


Send only $1 
with the coupon for 
this All-Wool, 
heavy, umbo 
sweater. oney 
back instantly if 
ie ask forit. Order 
Ow. 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at a 
bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Two large 
lined pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
lets. Ivory buttons to match. Made 
in big, fullsize, in rich fast colors. 
Nothing so practical for fall and 
winter wear. Sizes 34 to46. Colors: 
Dark Maroon or Navy Blue. 

Order by No. F-12. Send $1.00 with 
coupon. $1.00 monthly. Total $6.95. 


6 Months 
To Pay 


Learn to buy the Elmer Richards 
way as thousands of well satisfied men 
you need in clothing or shoes and you 
No charge for credit. One price 


de al at 


are doing. ing 
in small monthly sums. . 
Send 22 =- 
SERB RSRSRERERSREREERERE EER ASeeae eee 


Coupon 


Don’t miss this in. 
is limited. 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1347 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1347 , West 35th Street, Chicago, Il, 


I enclose $1.00. Send Heavy __ 

Wool Sweater, No. F-12. Size 

If I am not satisfied when I receive the sweater I can return 
it and get my payment back with charees. 
Rey the advertised terms, $1.00 with coupon, $1.00 monthly. 
‘otal price, $6.95. 


Otherwise, I will 
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Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 

Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 

Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33,.M3'",3 


ROBERTS 
HUNTING SHOES 


are the best ever, soft tan tops, 
red or black rubbers, all heights, 
Men’s 8 inch tops, $6.50 prepaid. 
Circulars. 


Cc. D. ROBERTS 
29 Main St., Dexter, Maine 


Mohawk Solid Comfort Moccasins 
INSURE RELIEF for tired 


feet. Nothing better for use 


in camp, canoe or the house. 
Soles are as flexible as rubber 

end as tough as a larch. 
When you’ve pounded 
your feet numb on 
city pavements or 
worn them to the 
blister stage on 
mountain trails, slip 
on a pair of comforta- 
ble moccasins and 


STOCK 
No. 76 


Price, in tan or chocolate... .$5.00 
realize solid foot Heavy waterproof $5.50 
comfort. Catalog of twelve styles on request 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. Dept. $, Brockton, Mass. 


J. KANNOFSKY i’ 


PRACTICAL 

LASS BLOWER 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists, 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
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Literature and information on request to 


Passenger Traffic Department i 
Room No. 150 


} Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Maine é 
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COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Forest and Averill Lakes 
ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 


Twentieth Season 
CATCH THEM WITH A FLY 
Trout and Salmon 
ALL THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
Partridge Shooting all October 
Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, 
Pickerel, Boating, Bathing, Tramping 
Five lakes, miles of streams and trails. Main camp, 
twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are proud of. 
Good old guides if desired. Famous mineral springs. 
Accessible to Boston and New York by rail or motor. 
Reliable references near you. 75 miles from White 
Mountains, 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. No 
mosquitoes; no black flies and no hay fever. Garage. 


Open to October 15. 
H. A. QUIMBY, Megr., Averill, Vt. 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are ready 
for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake in the 
Mountains. Here game abounds and nature reigns 
supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging room and 
all improvements. Write for particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 


DEER BEAR BIRDS 


Near the Canadian border. New Camps; good eats; 
good hunting; and the best of a good time. A free 
hunting license if you stay a week with guide and 
don’t get a shot at deer. Can take care of a few 
more parties who wish to be alone. 
Open October Ist to December Ist 
For information and rates write 


Indian Stream Camps, Pittsburg, N.H. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 
CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 


Cody, Wyoming 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty. 
















SPEND YOUR VACATIONS IN 


WONDERFUL WYOMING 
HUNTING —-~ FISHING 


Requesi Illustrated Booklet 


COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION 
Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Burlington Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 
$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 
Out of business district, only five 


minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN SAFE 
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as that is a system of duck shooting that 
inevitably furnishes the best results all 
around. With a crowd gunning together 
there is always a surplus to take care of 
the decoys and to gather dead birds and 
cripples while the others are watching 
for new flocks to come in. It prevents 
being surprised with an unlooked-for 
flock of ducks. 

The decoys were hardly arranged be- 
fore a flock of black-duck circled over 
the meadows, coming in from the west 
where there was some heavy shooting 
going on. Crouching down in the boats, 
as near flat in the cock-pits as the space 
would allow and drawing the reeds well 
over us we waited while Howard called 
them with his wooden “quacker.” The 
bunch decoyed down to the stools, but 
before they made it near enough for a 
good shot they swung away and over to 
the decoys of our neighbors on the op- 
posite side of the island where they were 
shot at and a pair of doubles brought 
down as we could plainly see. This flock 
opened the day’s gunning. 

They were scarcely away from the 
islands when I looked through the reeds 
at the side of the blind and made out a 
large flock swinging about the point of 
reeds and coming up the coast. When 
we came to the blind Howard had an- 
chored the launch several hundred yards 
out from the shore so as to crowd the 
flocks, either coming down the thorough- 
fare or up the coast of the island, in 
nearer to the blind. This is a trick that 
all good baymen use and will result in 
better chances than by leaving the bay 
open thus giving the wild birds a chance 
to fly far out. 

The party on the opposite side of the 
channel had anchored their launch beyond 
ours and like us had come in to the 
island in their ducking-boats. It was a 
pretty sight in the early morning to see 
the gunners in single file paddling their 
sneak-boxes to the reedy shore with 
laughter and high hopes of the day’s 
sport. “ 

That morning I learned something 
about decoying the sea ducks _into the 


| stools that I had not known before: A 


large flock of blue bills came humming 
down the channel, between the garvey 
and the stools, but too far for a good shot. 
The flock would unquestionably have 
passed us by in spite of all the calling we 
could do on the quackers, but Howard 
raised up in the boat and waving his cap 
shouted loudly to the flock. The ducks 
swung in sharply and decoyed nicely to 
the stools. The trick is good for those 
ducks which are at a good distance out 
and passing by as it attracts their atten- 
tion to the decoys. 


OWARD nine o’clock in the morn- 

ing the flight started in earnest. 
Heavy gunning commenced down the 
coast and the flocks rounded the reedy 
point in close succession. I have had 
some good gunning for waterfowl in 
my time, but for an-hour there in that 
blind I never saw the shooting equaled. 
One flock after another swung up the 
shore line and came into the stools with 
the added encouragement of Howard’s 
wooden caller. As they came abreast of 
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the first boat the gunner in it would take 
his chances, then the next man and so on 
until the swirling mass of ducks was out 
of range. 

After leaving our stools the ducks that 
came up the bay would swing over past 
the end of the opposite island across the 
channel, where the other gunners were 
located, and in a good many cases after 
being shot at would again wheel back by 
our stand either giving us a high over- 
head chance at the entire flock or a pair 
of ducks, sometimes a bare single would 
come back to the decoys under the seduc- 
ing calls of the wooden quacker. One 
man was kept busy calling while the 
others were ready for the incoming 
ducks. It was the fastest sport that I 
have ever taken part in. 

Howard was kept busy most of the time 
chasing down cripples or gathering and 
keeping the decoys in place. This work 
is one of the most important parts of 
duck shooting on the bay. It is no tame 
sport to gather for a party of gunners 
when the flights are strong. I have seen 
Howard chasing as many as half a dozen 
cripples at one time; the other bayman 
guiding him across the bay and helping 
with the work as their ducks also came 
by our blind with the strong current 
taking the dead birds as well as the crip- 
ples out into the sea. 

The sea ducks dive as soon as winged 
and come up at a good distance from the 
shore. The sneak boat is paddled or 
rowed out from the shore in the direction 
of the cripples and the minute they show 
above water the gunner shoots the 
wounded birds. By aiming high the best 
part of the load will get a cripple that is 
at the ordinary range. 

By noon we had our limit of ducks 
piled in the boats and were eating lunch 
in the blind. The sun was warm and 
pleasant and from down the island only 
an occasional report signified the pres- 
ence of the other gunners of the morn- 
ing. A few scattered flocks were to be 
seen out in the bay, but the long lines of 
waterfowl that we had seen everywhere 
about the island in the morning when we 
first unloaded from the garvey were gone. 
The peculiar whine of wings that had 
been heard all the morning as the acres 
of ducks flushed before the launches of 
the oyster men, going to their work in 
the beds out in the inlet and creeks in 
front of the island, were no longer to be 
heard—the ducks had gone out to sea. 
Had the weather been stormy and a high 
surf running there would have still been 
plenty of ducks scattered around in the 
meadows back of us and in the channels 
between the islands, but with the calm 
weather of a beautiful autumn day the 
farther reaches of the sea had attracted 
them away from the gunning stands. 

As we were fixing up our gear pre- 
paratory to leaving there came the whistle 
of a single yellow-leg from across the 
channel, and Howard began calling it. 
Out of the autumn haze it came, wheeling 
on eccentric wing and swung out over 
the decoys. There was a splatter of No. 
8 shot and a barrage opened from the 
blinds, still the plover faded into the dis- 
tance. We were not sorry for we had 
done well and were content to call it a 
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day's sport over the decoys on Cow island 
and start for the ducking shacks which 
showed like white dots on the mauve 
tinted skyline of the marsh meadows to 
the east. 


HAT evening I was smoking a pipe 

on the old plank and pole dock by 

the ducking shacks on the island. A slim, 
silver crescent moon was floating in the 
dark opaque that shadowed the dreaming 
meadows. Away in the distance flickered 
the Little Egg Harbor light; off to the 
“nor’ east,” faint and like a needle point 
of fire, winked the Barnegat station and 
to the west, almost under the silver cres- 
cent, the faint, faraway glow of the Ab- 
secon guiding point could be made out. 
[here was a silence hanging over the 
marshlands, that was thick and redolent 
of the bay meadows, a feeling of space, 
with the faint, haunting call of the surf 
foaming over Brigantine reefs and whis- 
pering of ghost ships that had tumbled to 
picces there in the bleak winters gone by. 
The spirit of the sea, and of the things 
of the sea stole over me as I smoked in 
the darkness. The low hum of the voices 
came to my ears from inside the house- 
boat where the baymen were spinning 
their yarns of gale and ice, with the 
smoky old brass ship’s lamp shedding a 
soft, elusive radiance over decoys, guns 
and the faces of my gunning companions. 
Unquestionably there is a lure to the 
bay meadows that one comes to feel 
acutely after some familiarity with the 
region, a subtle call that the bayman 
eunner hearkens to and thirsts for long 
alter the whistle of the incoming wings 
of the ducks are heard no more and the 
soft, plaintive call of the plover has 
ceased. Yes, there is a spirit in the 
marsh meadows, a spirit that lives in the 
soft, murky nights when the far lights 
wink and the salty breezes come whim- 
sically across the flats loaded with the 
smell of muck flats and tide salvage, with 
the black smudge of the far-reaching 
meadows under the moon, with the lone- 
some call of the “quaks” and the gossip 
of the meadow pools where black duck 
and mallard are waiting for the morning. 


A COMPARISON OF SHOT- 
GUN LOADS 
(Continued from page 454) 


By examining this we can determine 
the average pattern made with any of 
the commonly used sizes of shot by guns 
of 40, 60 and 75 per cent. patterning 
ability. 


ENETRATION, combined with pat- 

terning qualities, determines the kill- 
ing value of a load. The word “penetra- 
tion” is a variable term. When we refer 
to the penetration of shot we mean the 
penetration in the flesh of game. This, 
of course, cannot be standardized, due 
to the different sizes of the various 
varieties of birds and small animals and 
the different quantities of feathers and 
skin that cover their bodies. We must, 
therefore, fall back on soft pine wood as 
a basis of measurement. It would serve 
no useful purpose to list the penetration 
of a large number of loads because the 
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LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


Famous Ducking Grounds 
Canvas-backs, Mallards, Teal, Whistlers and Black-duck 


CAMP ST. LAWRENCE 


Prescott, Ontario, Canada 
Ready for immediate occupancy. Will accommodate 
party of ten. 
To rent for 1921 season. 
Write Canadian Camp, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street. New York City. 


WANT A SHOT AT A MOOSE? 
Having hunted in Maine, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, I recommend New Brunswick as the best section 
for Moose that I have ever been in. My wife and I 
brought out two moose heads, a bear, and a buck. 
Saw several large heads in shooting distance. Com- 
fortable camp. Parties interested communicate with 


HAZEL TOZER, SILLIKERS, NEW BRUNSWICK 


who was our guide. We highly recommend him. 
R. K. VALENTINE, Johnson City, New York. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission is exceed- 


ingly rich in all kinds of Fish and Game. 


their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


FEDERAL SURVEY SHOWS THERE ARE 
5,000 ELK IN SUN RIVER CANYON, MONTANA 
SHOTS GUARANTEED 


to parties wiring or writing for guides and pack outfits 
before Oct. 1. Wildest big game country in Rocky 
We have biggest and best pack outfits in 
Deer season opens Nov. 1. Elk season 
Important to be in Canyon day sea- 


Mountains. 
Montana. 
opens Oct. 15. 
son opens. 
The Sun River BIG GAME Tourist Bureau 
P.O. Box 1634 Great Falls, Mont. 





WHERE THE BULL MOOSE FEEDS 


you will find Curley Lidkey and the 
party he is guiding. He takes you 
where the game is most plentiful— 
knows the grounds the way a moose 
knows the call of another moose. 


Cc. W. LIDKEY 


Box 1999, North Bay, Ontario, Canada 


A Country of Fish and Game. 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. 
Ideal Canoe Trips. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for 


Americans who have been fishing and hunting 


in Newfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be 


secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and 


F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway Commission 


Florida 


Worthington Springs Hunting Lodge 
SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 


Thousands of quail and other small game on protected 
reservations. Deer and wild turkey hunting in three hours’ 
drive, with guide. Stream fishing. Modern hotel. Min- 
eral water. Swimming pool. Sixty miles from Jackson- 
ville on A. C. L. RR. For rates apply to 


I. F. LAMB, WORTHINGTON, FLORIDA 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Resorts 
EUSTIS, Lake Co., Florida 


The dream-spot of the lake region. Charming scenery, 
orange and grape-fruit groves. On the east shore of 
beautiful Lake Eustis. Unexcelled climate, balmy breezes, 
fine drinking-water, all modern improvements, parks, won- 
derful fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, two golf 
courses, fine social environment. Houses, bungalows, cot- 
tages, apartments, best hotel accommodations. A trip to 
Eustis, the city of sunshine and happiness will please you. 
Special service gratis to prospective visitors to central 
Florida at this office. Handsome booklet mailed on request. 
Mr. Williams, Sec’y. BOARD OF TRADE, Eustis, Fila. 


First Log Cabin Camps for Florida’s Fine Fishing Grounds 


No State can boast of more or finer lakes and rivers not to mention the coastal area 


being 34 that of all the States and is the -tourist’s Mecca. 
idea had been overlooked down in Florida. 


; a. Until recently the camp 
Florida’s fine paved highways to-day 


place our various camp sites within easy reach of the principal cities. We have 
incorporated to help protect the game and fish of this State and to build log cabin 
camps, furnished with all comforts such as are found in the finest Maine woods camps. 
Our first camp is now well under way, being situated in the heart of Florida near 
Orlando on the east shore of Lake Apopka, in the Buxton Woods property which is a 
natural palm and magnolia forest surrounded by fragrant orange groves. Lake Apopka 
is Florida’s second and the third largest lake within the United States and is the head- 
water of a 300-mile navigable chain of lakes and rivers; here we challenge the world 
on black bass. With game in abundance in the nearby woods and great duck and snipe 
shooting on the lake this camp site is truly a fisherman’s winter paradise. 


We invite you to spend this winter with us. 


Those who are interested in our 


proposition, get in touch with us at once, as we are offering a limited membership in 
the financing of this project, which carries unusual privileges while stopping at our 


camp, and is a profitable investment. 


Address 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE, Inc., Orlando, Florida 
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Built for 6000 Miles Service—Standard adjustment to govern 


Our dependable process of reconstruction doubles the life of the tire and 
represents a saving which you cannot afford to miss. 


A New Standard Tube Free With Each Tire Ordered 


31x4....$10.10 
- 10.45 


32x44. .$12.00 
ia -- 12.40 35x5 
. 10.90 344%... 12. 


36x434. .$14.00 
-. 14,35 
-. 14,80 


11 11:25 © 354. 13.15 
received. Send $2.00 deposit with each tire ordered, 


Orders ship; same 

balance C.O, D. Tires shipped subject to your examination. State 
lsame price. By sending full amount with the 

pecial cash with order discount. 


CL, plain or Non-Skid is desired. A 
order you can save 5 per cent —our s 


CIGARS 


BY MAIL Direct to Smoker 
AT HALF PRICES 


We guarantee satisfaction 
or money refunded. 
Mr. Smoker: 
Consider it if you buy 
direct from us, you 
not only avoid 
the high profits 
of retailers, 
Salesmen, 
etc., but 
You get @ 
better 
cigar for half 
of the value. 


H. SPITZER 


32 UNION SQUARE EAST 
pear 16th St., Room 1215, NEW YORK CITY 


Special 

Offer 

for a short 

time only, 100 

Perfecto Grande, 

a fine cigar the 
equal of any 2 for 
25c in the market, $5, 
Box of 50 only $2.75. Or- 
der to-day. Send check or 
money order or you may pay 
on arrival. All orders are sent 
postpaid. 


N.B.: This is to correct a wrong impression 
as to price as it appeared in the September 
issue of Forest and Stream, which, on account 
of dropped type, read “Box of 50 only $ .75.” 
This should have been 


Box of 50 only $2.75 


For Good Books on FISHING, 


, JOE WELSH 
LEADERS 


tam By test the BEST 
Bs, This Leader the 
Py GENUINE 


Registered in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain unter the name of TELARANA 
NOVA, meaning in Spanish, ‘‘new Spiderweb.’’ 
Don’t get fooled by spurious imitations! 

Suitable for Salt and Fresh water they comé 
in 6 sizes in 3-6-9-ft. lengths. Knotless, Strong 
and Invisible. 

Send me 25c for a 3 ft.; 50c for a 6 ft.; or 
75e for a 9 ft. Tell me the kind of fish you 
want to fand. This insures you of the proper 
size. A customer writes, “1 am using one of 
your No. 3 Leaders, this being its third season 
and still good. Used entirely on Bass.’’ 

Most dealers handle the genuine, if yours don’t 
tell him he can. 

The above prices are for trial orders only. 

Sample card of 6 sizes free on 
application. 


California 
Distributors for U. S. 
and Canada 
Dealers can make good 
profits by handling this 
popular leader. 


Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish?’ 
Jas Hleddon's Sons gi 


Dowagiac, 


SS or 


NEW YORK CITY Ay T 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FI 
We Cater to the Particular Smoker 


Worlds of Grouse 
We train shooting and field trial dogs. 
Dogs boarded and exercised during the 
summer. Will attend the prairie chicken 
and grouse dog trials. Good kennels; best 
of food. LOUIS B. & JAMES A, 
CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Penna. 
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we <a” | HIS book, “The Days of 
Sie Real Sport,” illustrated 
: gee by Briggs, the cartoonist, and 
Ap. containing a red — 
6 = YfY__ bloodedstoryof ff 
4 boyhood fishing | 


days, will be sent EE to every 
sportsman. Learn of the pleasure, ex- ff 
citement and thrills which bait casting 
angling gives—enjoyment you can 
have. No sitting still waiting for 
them to bite. Book shows full line 
of South Bend Baits and Reels. 
A postal gets it FREE. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
20219High St. South Bend, Ind. 


RMA 
LET ME DEVELOP THE 


F ISH NATURAL RESOURCES 


of your lake or stream. Have food and game 
fish in abundance. Expert investigations, re- 
ports and adjustments, Literature on request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107E, Station G, N.Y.C. 


WITH BUCKTAIL 
Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips - AT, FOSS- 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. “CLEVELAND: 
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difference in penetration in wood would 
be so small, in most cases, that the varia- 
tion in the hardness of different testing 
blocks would be sufficient to make it 
practically impossible to compile a per- 
fectly accurate table for 20 or 30 charges. 
In the accompanying tabulation are 
given results of Winchester tests with 
3% drams of Hercules E. C. and 114 
ounces of 4, 6, and 7% shot, the penetra- 
tion being in soft pine at 40’ yards. , 


PENETRATION TABLE 
12 Gauge 
4’s Penetration 0.56 inch 
6's Penetration 0.50 inch 
7%’s Penetration 0.44 inch 

When using a load of 3% drams of 
E, C. and 1% ounces of shot, 4’s have a 
27% advantage in penetration over 7!.'s 
and a 12% advantage over 6’s. 6’s have 
a 14% advantage over 7%’s. With dif- 
ferent loads of powder or quantities of 
shot, slightly different results would be 
obtained. 

In looking at our velocity table we see 
that a load of 3% drams of E. C. and 1% 
ounces of No. 4 shot have an average 
velocity over 40 yards of 957 foot sec- 
onds. This is only 38 foot seconds or 4 
per cent. more than is obtained with the 
same quantity of 6’s, yet it brings a 12 
per cent. advantage in penetration at 4o 
yards. To offset this, the 6’s have a 65 
per cent. advantage in pattern. This 
explains clearly why it is that such a 
high percentage of duck hunters prefer 
6’s to 4’s for all wild-fowl shooting ex- 
cepting for very long-range shots, where 
6’s no longer give sufficient penetration 
to kill properly. 

A 65% advantage in pattern, provided 
the penetration is sufficieat to make 
clean kills, surely outweighs a 12% ad- 
vantage in penetration plus a 4% advan- 
tage in velocity. This last-mentioned 
figure represents approximately the ad- 
vantage in leading a quartering shot at 
this range, when using the larger-sized 
pellets. It does not, however, give a true 
idea of the constantly increasing value 
of using larger shot at the longer ranges. 


NOTHER use of the velocity table 

is to show the uselessness of trying 
to obtain high velocities at long range 
by using heavy powder charges with 
very fine shot. A charge of 3% drams 
of E. C. and 1% ounces of No. 8 shot 
gives an average velocity of 942 F. S. 
The same load develops a velocity of 944 
F. S. with No. 10’s. Either of these 
charges is a good stiff load. With 4’, 
5’s, or 6’s, it is a humdinger on ducks. 
But yet, this charge of 8’s reaches the 
target no faster than a 3 drams I ounce 
charge of 5’s, which can be shot com- 
fortably from a featherweight field gun 
held in one hand. The heavy load of 
10’s is still worse, being no faster than 
the 3 drams I ounce load of 7’s. At a 
range of a few yards, it will blow a 
quail to bits or drill a 2-inch hole 
through an inch board, but at 50 yards 
or over it is about as effective as the 
Peace Treaty. In addition, the heavy 
shot will show much greater penetration 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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and killing power in proportion to theif 
average velocities. The remaining ve- 
locity is higher and the pellets are heavy 
enough to use it most effectively. 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classifi 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ed Advertisement 


if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and 


fishing 


equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 


Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 


We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


November classified columns close October Ist. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS © 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 

and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 
10c, Homer Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


ea ee coe tan 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE; 
27c.; half-dollar size, 53c.; eagle cent and cata- 
sue, 10c. Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado 
rings, Colorado. 


lo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
ner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35, Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


epee petals selina 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for ‘newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
wanted for publication, Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Missouri. 


DECOYS i 

DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 

mallard, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 

$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10 pair, 

eggs, $5, 12. Duck book, 25c. E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Illinois. 


DOMESTICATED WILD MALLARDS— 
Great for decoys. Tame as chickens, $2.50 each, 
6 for $12.50, Instructions free. Clyde Palmer, La 
Grande, Oregon. 
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FOR SALE—YOUNG MALLARD DUCK 
breeders, rich in wild blood, Inquiries solicited. 
Inspection invited. Glenmere Game Poultry 
Farm, Chester, Orange County, New York. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS, $5 PER 
pair. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


GREY MALLARD DECOYS FOR SALE, $4 
pair. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Michigan, 


LIVE DECOYS, ENGLISH CALL 
yearlings, $8.00 pair; young, $6.00 pair. 
man, Mukwonago, Wis. 


LIVE DECOY HOLDERS, EASY TO PUT 
on and take off, 30c. each. E. Rintelman, Muk- 
wonago, Wis. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BULLETS—SOFT-POINT SPITZER, _ .250- 
3000, .25 Remington, $2.25 per 100, postpaid; 
250-3000 empties, reloaded full charge, $4.25 per 
100. Byron E. Cottrell, Harrison Valley, Penn- 


sylvania. 


COLT .45 AUTO, NEW $30; COLT SPE- 
cial. 38, new, $26; one .22 Smith & Wesson 45, 
new, L, Britton, 629 Bloomfield St., Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


COLT §S. A, .45, 7%4-INCH, CIRCASSIAN | 
checked grips, partridge type sights, inside per- | 
fect, blueing good, $25, odel 710 Stevens .22 
target pistol, perfect condition, special walnut 
grips to fit hand, checked, blueing slightly 
marred, $16; 25-power telescope, French make, 
fair condition, $12. O. B. Emshwiller, 3230 4th 
St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“FOR EXCHANGE—10-GAUGE HAMMER- 


less Jos. Lang & Son, London make. This gun 
has never been used, and is probably the finest 
gun in America, Value $1,000. Will exchange for 
HIGH GRADE SEDAN not over 2 years old. 
Box 275, Forest & Stream, 9 E. 40th St., New 
York City. 

_FOR SALE—FACTORY LOADED 50 BOXES 
35-55. soft-point, 70c. box. Mr. Chas, B. Adams, 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. 


_FOR SALE—FOX DOUBLE 12A GRADE, 
ejector, single trigger, full choke, 32-in. bbl., 
stock 15x2x1%4, $70, with Hardy case, $90. Parker 
& H. grade 16, 28-in. bbl., left modified, right 
open, stock 1414x2x1%, extra stock 1314x2x2, 
with leather case, $75; also new S. & W. military 
6-in, bbl, .38, leather holster, $30; all first class 
condition. “W. A, Rowland, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


o 


DUCKS, 
E., Rintel- 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


JUST ONE EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION 
OF THE MANY RECEIVED FROM ADVER- 
TISERS IN OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS. 


“Please let the boys know the bird-dog 
is sold. Am getting so many_ inquiries 
1 can’t begin to answer them all. 

“T think your magazine is a fine place to 
advertise. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“C, A. Montgomery, 
‘“Memphis, Mo.” 
August 27, 1921. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 


FOR SALE—MARLIN, 32-20, NEW, SLIDE 
action, $35. Harry A. Archibald, New Rochelle, 
N.S, 


FOR SALE—NEW REMINGTON REPEAT- 
ing rifle, 22-caliber, No. 12A; O. K. condition; 
money order for $19.50 gets it; shot about 5 boxes, 
Ellert Reierson, Spring Grove, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW NO-RUST PISTOL, 
44.40 Colt’s, 5%-inch barrel, and 2 boxes loaded 
shells, $20. Mr. Chas. B. Adams, Townsend 
Harbor, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE— PAIR 16-INCH MUNSON 
Last Boots, size 10-B, worn 5 times, $8.50; .44-.40 
New Service 5%-inch, in first class condition, 
$20.00; want .32-.20 revolver. Wm. Brown, Hart, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—22 REMINGTON REPEATER, 
brand new, in factory box; cost $29.50; sent 
C.O.D. anywhere, $23. N. P. Frayseth, 
Minnesota, 


FOR SALE—REMODELLED KRAG,| 


Checked full grip and forend cheek 
less condition, 7% Ibs., $25. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


FOR SALE—.30 NEWTON, EQUIPPED 
with sling swivels, factory condition, 60 cartridges, 
first express or post office money order for $60 
takes it. Ray Walton, Factoryville,. Pa. 


FOR SALE—W. A. 351 WINCHESTER, 
self-loading, new condition, beautiful woodwork, 
$55.00, E. S. Jennings, 108 West Davie Street, 
Raleigh, N, C. : 


FRANCOTTE GUNS—12, 16 AND 20- 
gauge, $150, with ejectors, $25 extra, Send for list 
and dimension sheet. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
Inc., 97 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


GUNS—A FEW SLIGHTLY USED DOU- 
ble-barrel Ithaca shotguns which will last a life- 
time, $35.00 and up. George Clapp, Lake St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


iece. Spot- 


LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 MM. 8-12-16-INCH | 


barrels and holster—stocks extra, Mauser pistols, 
7.63 mm. with wooden holster—stocks. Mauser 
sporting rifles, 30, "06 U. S. Gov. The world’s 
best. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


LUGERS, 9 MM, 4-INCH, $37.50; 8-INCH, 
$50.00, with holsters and stock. Mausers, with 


| wooden holster-stock, 9 mm, 7.63 mm, $40.00. 


Mauser sporting rifles, finest workmanship, $45.00 
up, with scope, $75.00 up. F. Miller, 504 Kohl 
Building, San Francisco, Cal, 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ONE SPENCER, ONE SWISS RIFLE, FAC- 
tory condition, for best offer. Springfield, $30. 
Walter R. Reed, Windsorville, Maine. 


REPEATING RIFLES— HIGH POWER, 


bolt action, military model, suitable for big game 
hunting; calibre 7.62 m.m., American made. Big 
bargain at $9.95. Write for descriptive folder. 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St., 
New York, B.. ¥- 


Russell F. Pierce, | 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 


FOR SALE—STEVENS 22 CALIBER 
model No. 10, brand new, $20. Herman Jaquith, 


Rumney, New Hampshire. 


SACRIFICE — 20-GAUGE WINCHESTER, 
— ee $36. Harold Sinclair, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


SELL OR TRADE—WINCHESTER, SIN- 
gle 32-20 Octagon, $15; typewriter, $25; both A-1 
condition. Roy Vail, Warwick, New York. 


SPORTING RIFLES — MANNLICHER- 
Schoenauer; highest possible grade; bolt action, 
repeater, spocl type magazine, double leaf sight; 
double-set trigger; calibres 6.5 m.m, and 8 m.m.}3 

re-war made, sold at pre-war price, $75. Write 
or descriptive folder, Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
Inc., 97 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—LIGHT-WEIGHT 12-BORE 26- 
inch English hammer gun. George Canfield, 
Peekskill, New York, 


WANTED—SERVICEABLE WINCHESTER 
Carbine 44.73. H. B. Allen, Box 68, North Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 


|. WINCHESTER 20-GAUGE PUMP, SLIGHT- 
ly used, $50, Dr. E. S. Elliot, Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 


GUN AND ROD CABINETS 


“GUN CABINETS—BUILD ONE YOUR- 
self. Complete set working drawings, $1.50. Ad- 
dress “Gun Cabinets,” Dexter, Maine. 


GUN AND ROD CABINET—BLUE PRINT, 
giving dimensions, with instructions how to build. 
A place for guns, rods, tac- 

$1.10 money order. B. E. 


224%, Topeka Blvd., San Antonio, 


Milan, 


LIVE STOCK 


FERRETS, FIVE DOLLARS. WALTER 
Soldan, Seventeenth Street, Wheeling, West Va. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write for prices. Harry Chandler, New London, 
Ohio, R, D., No. 5 


5. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots, write for prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 2, New 
London, Ohio. 


_ FOR SALE—CANADA WILD GEESE—A 
limited number for fall delivery at $7.50 each. 
Albert N. Froom, Olathe, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—CROSS FOXES, $70 PAIR; 
Silver, $50 each; pups, each; very tame. 
Write, Axel Sorinsen, Baudette, Minn. . 


FOR SALE—RINGNECK, SILVER, GOLD- 
en, Reeves and Amherst pheasants, wild turkeys 
and ducks, Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


FOR SALE—WHITE AND BROWN FER- 
rets; single, pairs and dozen lots. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


MacVICARS, REGISTERED, 
Flemish giants. Catalogue, 6 cents. 
Viear, licensed judge, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


jcnbiesianiedenpetaisetsonepsongiageatiaiiotbatsheanentiittencsishenss asalieeneai leit 

.MINK, SKUNK, SILVER FOX, BLACK 
Siberian Hares for sale. We are not shippers, but 
breeders of fur-bearing animals, Low prices. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Goff and De 
Long, Lovells, Mich, 


PEDIGREED FLEMISH GIANTS, GUAR- 
anteed, Close’s Rabbit Farm, Tiffin, Ohio. 


SELLING, SILVER AND RED FOXE 
| wolves, skunks, mink, wild rabbits, quail, wi 
geese. Rabbit and bird dogs. 
Farms, Quincy, Penna. 


WANTED—12 COYOTES OR WOLVES. 
a Brothers, Main Street, Mitchell, So. 
ak, 
- WILL PAY GOOD PRICE FOR ONE OR 
two cub bears. Address W. Bishop, 121 So. Bos- 
ton, Tulsa, Okla. 


(Continued on page 476) 





WINNING 
M. Mac- 


id 


Tarman’s Fur 
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(Continued from page 475) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000 BOOKS ON ANGLING, FISHERIES, 
fish culture and natural history, for disposal. 
Catalogues free. Frampton, 37 Fonthill Rd., Lon- 
don, England. 


BIG HORN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
heads. Two rare, newly mounted for sale. Abso- 
lutely perfect in every way. References.. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—3 H.-P.. 2-CYLINDER AIR- 
cooled Aerothrust detachable rowboat motor. Good 
condition. First eighty dollars takes it. Kurt 
Sauer, New Ulm, Minn. 


FOR SALE—DELUXE ADDING MACHINE, 
Iver Johnson, 22 cal. revolver, one Remington 
22 cal. repeating rifle, one violin and Hohner 
accordion. . David R. Graber, Sterling, Ohio. 


FOR SALE —NEW, BEAUTIFULLY 
mounted moose head, $75. C. J. Mickelson, 106 N. 
65th Ave., W. Duluth, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED, RARE 
Rocky Mountain mule deer heads of particular 
beauty. Also woodland caribou heads, newly 
mounted. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


GOLD INITIALS, 10c. 
20c. Noel Owens, Chanute, 


I CAN SAVE YOU HALF ON FORD AC- 
cessories. Gilbert Terrell, Harpersfield, N. Y. 


MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
sheep and mule, deer heads, sets of horns, for 
sale for mounting; scalps to mount the horns you 
now have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheaply 
by express anywhere in U. S. A. under special 
government permit guaranteeing delivery. 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO — RICH, 
fragrant, mellow, smoking or chewing, 45c. Ib., 10 
Ibs., $3.50, postpaid; checks taken; money back if 
not pleased, Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, Ky. 


SEND 4c. IN STAMPS FOR EACH CATA- 
log: Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle No. 192; 
Abercrombies’ Tents and Camp Outfits No. 75; 
Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods No. 70; 
to Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers 
St., New York, N. Y. 


TOURISTS, HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, A 
provision box that can be changed to table in 
thirty seconds, and vice-versa, not a loose piece; 
circular free. Ackels Provision Box & Table Co., 
Sidney, Nebraska. 


TWO-CELL ELECTRIC EGG CANDLERS; 
use two common batteries, very powerful. Price, 
each $4.50. Shipped collect. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Jones-Madison Mfg. Co., Den- 
ton, Arkansas. 


TWO EXTRA LARGE AND PERFECT, 
newly mounted winter killed moose heads of great 
beauty for sale. Moderate prices. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED TAXI- 
dermists ; good pay for good men; give experience, 
age and photo of work if possible. M. J. Hof- 
man, Taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


EACH; BORDERS, 
Kans, 


WILD RICE SEED. TERRELL’S FA- 
mous Giant Seed. Guaranteed. Sent anywhere for 
sowing while supply lasts. Clyde Terrell, 

. H219, Oshkosh, Wis. 


16-INCH ROWBOAT — CONSTRUCTION 
blue print, 30c. List free. Wee-Sho-U Co., West- 
ern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with mounted heads, open mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My formulas and com- 
plete instructions are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC. 


KODAK 4A, CASE AND TRIPOD, LIKE 


write. B. L. Fredendall, 19 Sum- 


new, bargain; 
New York. 


mit Ave., Albany, 


WILD RICE 


from the great rice fields “of Northern Minnesota 


for seeding your ponds and sloughs. Our seed 
has been used very successfully. Write for cir- 
cular. Harvest will begin early in September. 
Best of references. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON, DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
Becker County 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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PHOTO SUPPLIES (Continued) 


MADE FROM YOUR 
Plain or colored. 
University Station, 


LANTERN SLIDES 
fishing and hunting negatives. 
Highest quality. Box 81, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c. for six prints. 
send 40c. for one $8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
] , perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN, AGE 46, DESIRES POSITION 
as steward or manager of country hotel or club; 
thoroughly experienced; reliable and conscientious 
worker ; highest references; recently with 
prominent Berkshire county hotel; moderate sal- 
ary. Write Box 25, Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


EXPERIENCED OUTDOORSMAN, AGE 88, 
married; wife capable and a good cook; desires 
position in charge of hunting or fishing estate. 
Not afraid of work. J. R., Box 26, Forest & 
Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OF 
gunning preserve. Twenty years’ experience in all 
modes of gunning. Best references. Capt. Chas. 
B. Moore, Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—ELK LODGE ON GULF 


Coast. 
places. 
oor ; 
pantry, kitchen, two 


37 acres, two-story frame, open fire 
Hall on first floor, billiard hall on second 
large bed-rooms, living, dining, butler’s 
baths, acetylene gas; out- 
building and barn; bearing pecan trees. Ideal 
gg and winter home. At bargain. George 
. Arndt, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


FOR SALE—PLANTATION IN COASTAL 
region of South Carolina; 1,375 acres; 200 
cleared; abounds in game; splendid deer, turkey 
and ss shooting ; fair duck shooting ; splen- 
did fishing. For further information communicate 
with Mrs, A. R. 7 


ISLAND AND MARSH IN RICE LAKE, 
Ontario; bass and egg fishing ; good duck shoot- 
ing. The jake Tris peaker visits, shooting and 
fishing. R. Axton, Paris, Canada. 


Speights, Walterboro, S. C 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 


tuck Sound, N. C. Season opens Nov. 1st. Make 
your reservations ahead. Good accommodations. 
Prices reasonable. Address Lloyd Oneal, Sea 
Gull, North Carolina. 


TO LET—600 ACRES OF FINEST DEER 
hunting ground in Sullivan county for the sea- 
son. Address A. Rupp, Box 650, Monticello, N. Y. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, _fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes 


Vol. I Camping Vol. Il Woodcraft 
Single Copies were $2.50—Now $2.00 


Postpaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada 


oreeneneennsnreenneneat 


Forest and Stream 


(BOOK DEPT) 
9 East 40th Street. New York City 


October, 1921 


HUNTING IN THE 
HIMALAYAS 
(Continued from page 439) 


being instructed to take me along the 
main ridge leading westward from Bu- 
dan, where, as evening fell I might ob- 
tain a chance at some large animal. My 
friend shouldered his gun, and accom- 
panied by his faithful old setter strolled 
off down the hill-side to try for more 
game birds. 

A stroll of a mile or so, and we arrived 
at the edge of a forest-glade. The shi- 
kari made me understand that the best 
thing to do would be to sit down and 
watch the glade, so we squatted at the 
foot of an oak. A quarter of an hour 
or so passed, when I caught sight of 
some beast moving through the bushes. 
Ram Sing also noticed it, and presently 
whispered: “Soor” (pig), and we view- 
ed a fine old boar as he emerged from 
some bushes and began digging with 
his great tusks, among the dropped 
acorns. 

He was within sixty yards, his head 
turned slightly away; a good opportunity 
for a shot, and I aimed behind his near 
shoulder so as to smash the far shoulder, 
Blackmore had explained to me the most 
deadly shots to take, and holding the .360 
rifle steadily, and taking the sight fine, 
as I was firing downwards, I pressed 
the trigger with my second finger. 

“Crack,” went the good rifle, the boar 
rolled over, grunted savagely, and after 
a few struggles lay still. 

I was surprised at the size and weight 
of the animal. He looked enormous as 
he lay among the red bracken. We left 
him, and made our way down a path 
which led to the bungalow. My host 
had bagged a woodcock, a pewra, and a 
kalij. The shikari went off with some 
of the tea-garden hands to bring in the 
pig, and the men enjoyed a fine feast of 
wild pork. 

The next day Blackmore gave me some 
lessons in shooting down hill. He fixed 
a target about eighty yards down a steep 
slope, and I was surprised how fine a 
sight had to be taken in order to hit the 
bullseye. 


N November tst we started at noon 

on our camping trip, and a steep 
descent of two thousand feet brought us 
to the Pindar River. We crossed by a 
suspension bridge, and began the steep 
ascent of 4,000 feet up the North bank. 
Higher and higher we climbed up a nar- 
row zig-zag path, and at last found our- 
selves among the terraced fields of a vil- 
lage. The way was less steep from here, 
and before long we arrived at a pictur- 


‘esque encampment, fires burning merrily, 


and tea ready on a table outside our 
tents. 

Each of us had a tent seven feet 
square, double roofed, with ample room 
for bed, table, chair, and skin-covered 
basket of clothes. My friend’s cook and 
bearer occupied another tent a few yards 
away, and the shikaris and coolies 
“shook down” in a cattle shed. This 
camping ground is known as Goomur 
Tal, and is a fair shooting ground. 
There are park-like forests around, 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPPIES BY CHAMPION 
Tiutern Tip-Top (half brother to Laddie Boy). 
Also a registered bitch in whelp to Tip-Top. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States. Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
guardians for children, hunters and _ retrievers. 
Write for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion-bred puppies from_ trained parents. 
l ionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


FEW REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES 
Good retrievers. Phil Ziebarth, Plenty- 
rd, Mont, 


CHESAPEAKES—PURE BRED OF THE 
hest possible breeding, broken dogs and bitches; 
choice puppies, both sexes; country raised stock, 

ng and healthy; studs. to serve approved 
itches; get busy on those older pups; ready to 
art. Barron & Orr, R. F. D. No. 4, Mason 
. lowa. 


FOR S A L E—CHESAPEAKE PUP, 
helped February 28, 1921. Just right for fall 
looting. World’s greatest, natural retrievers. 
, Deerwood’s Teddy Dam Belle P—Enrolled. 

. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTEL- 
lige ‘nt, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for 
sale. The Shomont, Monticello, Towa. 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON, SKUNK DOGS, 
broken youngsters, farm pet dogs, trial. M. 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa, 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, setters, pointers; broken and unbroken; 
on trial, Pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog, 10c. stamps. Kiefers Garden Spot Ken- 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


nels, 
soa POINTERS—PEDIGREED AND 

not H. McGovney, Washington Court 

House, Shic 

FOR SALE—COON HOUND PUPS. 

Broken beagles. Broken setter collie pups. J. O. 

Gardner, York Springs, Pa. 


FOR SALE — REGISTERED POINTER 
puppies from best blood and shooting strains ; 

hound pups. Walker strain. W. E 
Blanchard, Eastport, Me. 


also 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES; BEA- 
gle pups. Harold Evans, Moores Hill, Indiana. 


MINK DOGS—PUPS READY FOR SHIP- 
; bred from real Mink hunters; farm-raised. 
Bros., Jackson, Minn. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
‘olf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page highly 
‘lesa catalogue, 10c. stamps. Rockwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 

POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL 
e es Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
\ ashington, 


REGISTERED BEAGLE, HOURAN’S 
Queen, A. K. C. 291095. A thorough hunter on 
ck rabbits; two years; 13 in.; black, white and 
tan; will drive till she drops; $100, Also eight of 
r puppies, three months old; five males, three 
‘cmales; five with perfect markings ; black blan- 
‘ets, we collars; sired by Debonair Flageober 
243068 ;, $25.00 each. Houran’s tuck, 13 
dging pe one ae $46.00. 
pupRies at $10.00 ea ne 
ae a = *; to pedigree: { es 


; one year: 
vores of ber 
3 » three ye 
pnd shipped C 
-ecne, N. 


press, Houran, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


In transactions between stran- 
gers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or 
certified check payable to the 
seller should be deposited with 
some disinterested third person or 
with this office with the under- 
standing that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satis- 
factory. 


GUN DOGS (Continued) 


No. 1—Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 
years old, good looker, nice ‘size, one full sea- 
son on grouse, one on quail; very stanch, backs 
nicely, nice retriever, $200. 

No. 2—Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 
years old, two full seasons on quail and chicken, 
very wide, fast and snappy, wonderful bird finder ; 
absolutely stanch, backs perfect, nice retriever, 

300, 


No. 3—Native setter dog, 2 years old, well 
bred, but no papers, extra good grouse and quail 
dog; nice retriever, $150. 

No. 4—Registered pointer dog, 2 years old, 
very close, careful, slow hunter; wonderful nose, 
very stanch, backs perfect, nice retriever; good 
for quail and grouse; $:% 

No. 5—Registered pointer dog, 2% years old; 
very wide ranger, a crackerjack quail and chicken 
dog; stanch as a rock, backs perfect, nice re- 
i $400. 

No. 6—Registered pointer bitch, 3 years old, 
ideal brood and shooting bitch, nice retriever; 
$150. 

No. 7—Registered Llewellen setter bitch, 2 
years old, a fancy brood and shooting bitch, nice 
retriever; $250 

No. 8—Registered pointer and setter puppies, 
2 to 4 months old, as well bred as live; either 
sex; $50 to $100 each, 

Forty other high-class, well bred, good looking 
shooting dogs and bitches, all fine retrievers ; 
prices $200 to $500 each. No catalogue, every dog 
described separately. 

Harmon Sommerville, Amite, Louisiana. 


SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES—GROWN 
stock and puppies; 10 beagles, 6 setters, 4 point- 
ers, at public stud; photos, 4 cents, stamps, Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, New York. 


HOUNDS 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters, free trial allowed. Send for price list. 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT AND 


fox hounds shipped on 10 days’ trial; satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. The Moun- 
tain View Kennels, Willoughby, Ohio, Route 2, 
McGregor & Martin, Props. 


COONHOUNDS; TEST DOGS; 
gg (Stamps). Jas. H. Grisham, 
iss. 


TRIAL 
Wheeler, 


FOR SALE—FEMALE FOX HOUNDS, $45. 


Black, white and tan, Clarence Robillard, Mas- 


sena, New York. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX AND 


cat hounds; coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs; trial allowed, you to be the judge. Special 
list free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS; 
fine young hounds. Salter & Son, Tipton, Ind. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK AND _ RABBIT 
hounds, broken to gun and field and guaranteed. 
Also puppies bred in the purple; 10c. for photos 
of hounds. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, O. 


HOUND S, BIRD- DOGS, SUPPLIES; 


| photos. Testimonials. Prices. Kaskaskia Ken- 
nels, Herrick, Ill. 


HOUNDS (Continued) 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
anes. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 


HOUNDS! 
Broken; trial. 
Pennsylvania. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, INA, ILLINOIS, 
offers coon, skunk, opossum hounds, fox, wolf, 
coyotte hounds, rabbit hounds, pointers and set- 
ters, fox terriers; young dogs and puppies. Ten 
days’ trial. 


OLD-FASHIONED SOUTHERN COON 
hounds, combination hunters and rabbit hounds; 
sent anywhere on trial. List, 10 cents. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


PURE BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, dcer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained, 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
or = on ten days’ trial. I. E. Adams, Her- 
rick, Ill. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, COUNTRY RAISED— 
Broken; fox hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squir- 
rel dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


THREE-YEAR REGISTERED WALKER 
coon and fox hound; open, fast, stayer; well 
trained; $40. D. B. Gipple, Bentonville, Ark. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE A FEW OF OUR 
high-class coon hounds and rabbit hounds as can 
be found in the world, regardless of price. Guar- 
anteed. The Kentucky Hound Kennels, Crum, Ky. 


ALL KINDS! 
Seven Valleys, 


HOUNDS! 
Maple Kennels, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING— MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERT TRAIN- 
er of shooting-dogs, widely experienced; breed- 
ing, rearing, developing puppies; thoroughly 
competent; trustworthy; all-around manager. a 
Care of Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


DOGS TO BOARD OR TRAIN 


SEND SHOOTING DOGS ONLY TO O. W. 
Naile, Barber, N. C. 


WANTED—DOGS TO BOARD; NEW KEN- 
nels; good feed; try me. H. McGovney, 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 

WANTED—POINTERS AND SETTERS TO 
train; also some nice setters for sale and rabbit 
hounds that do the work. Trial given. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 


either sex; rat and rabbit ferrets a specialty. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


Imported to the United States 
for the First Time 


REAL FINNISH SPITZ 


Everyone prizewinner and pedigreed: 
Certificate issued by Finnish Kennel-Club 
and American Consulate in Helsingfors, 


Finland. 
A. LILIUS 


65 FOURTH AVENUE 
New Dorp, Staten Island, New York 








Army-Navy Surplus Stock 


HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN 


Best values in clothing for outdoor wear 






Men’s Sheepskin Coats 


Belted Model, mole- 
skin top, absolutely 
water-proof, Austra- 
lian lambs wool 
collar, 4 pockets, 
leather edging, with 
wind-proof wristlets. 


Full 36 inches long. 
Sizes 36 to 50. This 


offer for 














New Government 
Hip Rubber Boots 


Uppers go above hips, fasten with 
strap. Reinforced all over. 


yume heows soles. Sizes $.375 


Knee Length Rubber Boots $3.00 


e 
Army & Navy Trading Co. 
226 Fulton Street New York 
Dept. X. Y. Mail Orders Filled 
Order From This Ad.—Price List Sent on Request 























Leedawl Compass 


Ask your dealer to show you this handsome, 
eweled compass for $1.50; also Magnapole, $1.75; 
itenite, $2.00; Gydawl, $3 00; Ceebynite, $4.00, 
Slightly higher in the Far West and Carada. 


Solr h - Makers of Scientific 


Instruments of 
Rochester New York Superierity 























Send 15¢ in 
stamps for 
booklet“The 
} Compass, 
/ The Sign- 
post of the 





Alciudesk 


Oe Ak LIT Ow ete 6s. eat OFF 
Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets, No more shuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 

A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added asrequired. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
**How te Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
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Wild Rice---Wild Celery 
will make your waters their fayorite stopping 
place. These are the natural foods that ducks 
fly hundreds of miles to find. 


READY FOR FALL PLANTING 
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Terrell’s Famous Giant Wild Rice and Wild = 


Celery seeds are selected seed used with wide ~ 
success by clubs and game preserves. Seed — 
that grows shipped anywhere, but write to-day 7 
to avoid disappointment as the harvesting season i 


is short and the supply limited. 
Prices and complete information free. 


: CLYDE B. TERRELL, Dept. H 218, OSHKOSH, WIS. | 
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KEITH'S $250 OFFER 


8 plan books, showing - 100 
designs of artistig bunga- 
lows, cottages, or 2-story 
houses—in frame, stucco and 
brick—with floor plans and 
descriptions, and 8 months 
j 3ubscription to Keith’s Mag- 
. eee) azine, all for $2.50. 

°° . for over 20 years an authority 
Keith 8 Magazine on planning, Duilding and deco- 
rating homes—25c a copy on newsstands. With its help and 
Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, com- 
fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan Books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 
months—$4.50. 
Keith Corporation, 156 Abbay Bldg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Log Cabins and 
Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack struc- 
ture, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th St. Book Dept. N. Y. City 
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where sambur, kakur, bear and pig are 
to be found, besides game-birds, and 
among some precipitous ravines and 
wooded crags to the North of the hill 
are a few tahr, goral, and surrow. It 
was glorious in camp. The air clear and 
frosty. Never had I felt so fit. I did 
not know what an appetite was until | 
had been a week in the Himalayas. Our 
dinner that night was made of savoury 
meat from the kakur I had shot a few 
days before, with a roast koklass to finish 
up with. The cooking was excellent. 


The next morning I missed a fine old 
tahr on a precipitous slope, but in the 
evening I did better and bagged a goral, 
with horns over seven inches long. The 
shikari was a splendid fellow at helping 
one over bad ground. I wore “shavel,” 
the rope sandals of the country, which 
gives one confidence on rocky ground, 
and enables one to walk quietly in the 
forest. 


When I returned to camp, I found my 
host smoking by the fire. He had been 
for a short stroll in the forest to the 
eastward, and had bagged a brace of 
monal pheasants. We stayed three days 
at this camp, but only one more shot did 
I obtain, when I missed another tahr, or 
perhaps the same one I had fired at be- 
fore. 

Three stages more and we arrived at 
a lovely camp below some crags where 
tahr were reported to be plentiful. We 
had passed through some grand scenery, 
and Blackmore had killed a goral, while 
I had accounted for a few pheasants. 

While seated by the fire our first eve- 
ning at Kapan my friend turned his 
binoculars on the crags above. He soon 
spotted a herd of tahr, and after a bit 
I saw them too. There was an old, 
patriarchal male, his grey mane almost 
sweeping the ground; a younger male, 
and eight or nine terhuy (females) and 
young ones. It was too late for a stalk 
that evening, but I was desperately keen 
on bagging the old fellow, and determin- 
ed to be after him early next day. 

As soon as it was light enough the fol- 
lowing morning I directed my gaze up- 
wards, but could not view the herd of 
tahr. My friend and I were seated, hav- 
ing our chota hazri by a blazing fire. 
At another fire were the shikaris, and 
presently one of them cried out: “There 
is the big tahr.” 

Blackmore saw him in a moment, and 
after a few minutes I spied the beast. 
My friend and a local shikari planned a 
stalk for me, and gave directions to Ram 
Sing how to circumvent the old grey- 
maned goat. We started off, the local 
man leading, I following, and Sam Sing, 
carrying the .360 rifle, close behind me. 

It took us nearly three Lours to climb 
a long, rocky nullah, and some time more 
before we crawled to the crest of a spur 
overlooking the steep where the talir 
were. Cautiously we craned our necks 
and gazed, but no animal was in sight. 

We waited and watched for another 
half-hour, when the local man_ said: 
“There is a terhuy, Sahib, and I saw 
a female spring on to a rock about a 
hundred yards away. She gazed care- 
fully round, and then jumped down and 
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disappeared, and another female tahr 
sprang on to the rock. 

| waited patiently, and several others 
appeared, among them the young male. 
The shikaris urged me to fire, their 
thoughts intent on meat, but I still 
waited, as from what Blackmore had told 
me of these animals’ habits I thought the 
old male would be behind the others, and 
I was not disappointed. 

I was very excited now, my heart ham- 
mering away, but as I saw the old tahr 
leap on to the rock I became steady. 
Broadside on, he stood, and the next in- 
start toppled off the boulder into some 
pushes. The good .360 soft-nose bullet 
had sped true, and when we arrived 
where the tahr was lying we found both 
his shoulders broken. 

] measured his horns, and they both 
taped just over 14 inches. He was a 
fine specimen, and when we arrived back 
at the camp, the shikari carrying the 
head, I was rather proud. 

(To be Continued) 


KEEPING YOUR DOG IN 
GOOD CONDITION 
(Continued from page 443) 


the functional powers of his nose would 
be so impaired, sympathetically with a 
full stomach, that it would be of little 
use in distinguishing and following the 
scent. As one full meal is ample to 
sustain the dog in the best physical 
condition, the sentimental consideration 
concerning the dog’s state of hunger 
may be dismissed as negligible. He is 
always hungry, as becomes a true glut- 
ton. 

When in-the best physical condition 
the dog is extremely gaunt, a matter of 
skin and bones, Apparently he is on 
the border of famishment. However, 
in this condtion, the dog eats better, 
sleeps better, works better; in short, is 
better. After the shooting season is 
over the emaciated condition of the dog 
almost moves to tears the female mem- 
bers of the family. His ravenous ap- 
petite is quite sufficient evidence then 
that he has been starved. When rest- 
ing and well fed after a season of hard 
work the dog takes on fat at an aston- 
ishing rate. 

The need of a large quantity of food 
in idle days does not exist. However, 
the dog’s appetite, undiminished, is ready 
at all times for food offered. As a rule 
the owner’s protests against feeding 
avail naught. The over-feeding by sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts continues. In 
a few days the dog’s body is rounded 
out much to the gratification of the 
female contingent. They note that he 
has passed the period of starvation. As 
the dog grows fat he grows indolent, 
tat accumulates much more quickly. 
di he generous feeding still continues. In 
a fat state he usually then remains till 
the next shooting reason returns. 


ONCE a dog becomes habitually in- 

dolent from fatness and the inci- 
dental overweight, it is extremely diffi- 
cuit to bring him again into the proper 
physical condition for work. To starve 
the dog into thinness of flesh is not at 
all to the purpose, because the working 



























The backbone of the present Canine Race. 





Write for samples and send 2 cent 
stamp for catalogue “‘Dog Culture.” 





Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, N. J. 





English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedi 

FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


REBLUE YOUR GUNS 


I have the formula for puttirig the blue finish on guns, 
rifles, revolvers, ete., at small cost. Do it yourself. No 
special tools needed. Guaranteed formula with complete 
instructions mailed for one dollar. Address, M. 
Simon, D 1, Dane, Wis. 


SOMETHING NEW 


AUTHENTIC PEDIGREES 
With All Registration Numbers 
Furnished for dogs recorded in any recognized 
stud book at following rates: 
3 Generations, $1.00, size 8%4x11 
4 Generations, $1.50, size 10x12 
5 Generations, $3.00, size 12x15 
These pedigrees are printed on fine paper in 
harmonizing colors. The border is a new dog 
chain and kennel design. 
PRETTY AS A PICTURE 
If requested, yours will be Sent in strawboard 
roll so it will reach you in perfect condition 
for framing for your den, clubroom or office. 
Order one of your dog now. 
FIELD D G STUD BOOK 
REGISTERS ALL BREEDS 
Schedule of Prices 


























Registration 
Change of registered name.......... 1.00 
Transfer of ownership, each transfer.. .50 
Enrollment of litter................. 1.00 









Kennel names recorded.............. 5.00 
Prefixes and affixes recorded......... 5.00 
Duplicate registration certificate..... -50 





F. D. 8. B. Registration and Enrollment Blanks 
sent on receipt of 2c stamp. The rules govern- 
ing issuance of Authentic Registration Certificates 
are given on back of the Registration and Enroll- 
ment blanks. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUB. CO. 
440 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 






















A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 


and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 


colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
(diseases. You will notice the 
. difference after a few doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 
Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
-All-round Dogs 





Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


480 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog's 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
momials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
FOR SALE, EIGHT ENGLISH SET- 


TER PUPS, six bitches, two dogs, whelped June 9, 
1921, by West Down Rollick, ex Earnshaw Bee. Rollick 
won the Derby, 1915. Bee is a most brilliant bitch, and 
is by Lovely of Gerwn, ex Stylish Masterpiece. Lovely 
of Gorwn, by Pitchford Donald out of Laura of Gerwn. 
Stylish Masterpiece is by that well-known field trial 
winner Stylish Aeroplane Ist of Stylish Cora. Price of 
pups, 15 guineas each. They will not be sent on trial, but 
ean be seen here any time by appointment. SIDNEY 8. 
POWNCEBY, The Grange, Chitterne, Wiltshire, England. 


COCKER SPANIELS FOR SALE 
Both Puppies and Mature Dogs 

Suitable for show or field purposes. No dog excels 
the Cocker for the home. Spry, affectionate, and 
faithful. We have blacks, reds, and part-colored, 

Nomid Chief Crow, AKC No. 270,059, at stud, solid 
black, the son of a champion. Inquiries solicited. 
Fire Arms and Sporting Goods Catalog sent on re- 
quest and stamps. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 96 Chambers St., New York City 


New Preston 
Conn. 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds forysale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve, 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 


The Lion of His Tribe 
at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 


Te Blue Grass Farm Kennelsof Berry, Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shaped on trial, purchaser alone 
to” judge the quality; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


Pioneer H.. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Deg Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


100 GREAT DANE PUPS 100 


For Information and Prices write 


COLLINS’ KENNELS 
BOX 103 REEDSBURG, WIS. 


Raise Silver Foxes 


fits 
| 


a =| 
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send $1 for book of secrete for raising silver fox, and blue print oi 


fa.m, et 
21-3 W. sont. LRDUFFUS, STIVER FOX STORE wew vorn.w.v. 
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muscles still remain undeveloped to the 
requirements of work afield, the body 
is weak because of insufficient nourish- 
ment, the feet remain weak and tender, 
and the heart and -other organs are not 
in condition to meet the extra strain 
imposed by prolonged exertion. 

The reduction of a fat dog is at best 
slowly accomplished. That is the proper 
way. He can exert himself but a few 
minutes at one time before becoming 
blown and exhausted. If he suffers too 
much distress from galloping he may 
refuse to gallop at all. In such event 
it is obvious that conditioning is im- 
possible. As a rule, every recurrent 
time a dog is permitted to accumulate 
a gross quanity of flesh it is much more 
difficult to work it off. 

Even if kept in good condition, as 
the dog advances in years, there is a 
natural predisposition to take on extra 
weight. The muscles gradually grow 
larger and lose their elasticity. Their 
capacity for prolonged effort diminishes. 
All this gain is extra weight to carry, 
besides the incidental physical impair- 
ment. While this state comes naturally 
in any event, it is hastened by permit- 
ting the dog to become over-fat. As a 
purely mechanical proposition, a body 
that is strained and held out of its 
natural position for a long while may 
not return to its natural position when 
the strain is removed. Fat in a way is 
a cause of strain. 

When the dog is over-fat his gait, 
when in action, is materially changed. 
He is thrown more or less off his bal- 
ance; his limbs have not the same free 
play and perhaps cannot play on the 
same easy lines; he has extra weight 
to carry which may seriously strain his 
feet, and altogether the consequent in- 
ability and discomfort are serious ob- 
stacles for the dog to overcome, Under 
the best circumstances the dog’s feet 
and shoulders are not formed for 
weight carrying, hence every unneces- 
sary pound added to his body is cor- 
respondingly a straining factor and an 
incumbrance. 

Besides his disabilities as a servant 
to his master afield, the over-fat dog has 
a digestion more or less impaired; his 
breath commonly is foul, his teeth have 
accumulated tartar which in time 1s 
destructive to both 
teeth and gums; his 
lungs are far from 
being vigorous, and 
his years of life 
are thereby likely to 
be materially short- 
ened. On the other 
hand, if a dog is 
worked down too 
fine physically and 
kept at his work 
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afield too regularly he may become 
“stale” ; that is, he may lose interest in his 
work and become averse to any usefyl — 
effort. When in this condition, days or 4 
even weeks of rest may be required to — 

restore his vivacity and enthusiasm for — 
work. This state of overtraining, phys- 
ically, is quite as much antagonistic to ~ 
the laws of the dog’s physical wellbeing 7 
as is the opposite extreme, that of in- — 
dolence and over-fatness. Of the tivo, — 
however, over-fatness, due to over. — 
feeding and indolence, is much more 

common than is staleness from over- 

work, 


B Bice average sportsman, though he | 
may be conspicuously keen, alert, 
provident and resourceful in business 
matters, is—during the close season— 
notoriously negligent of his dog’s physi- 
cal condition, as it pertains to leanness 
and therefore is thoughtless of his best 
interests during the open season when 
he sallies forth to sport afield. A fat, 
soft dog is but one remove from no dog 
in respect to work afield, if indeed he is 
not an incumbrance. A little fore- 
thought and attention during the close 
season in the way of daily exercise 
and proper feeding will obviate much 
disability and disappointment during 
the open season. Give the working dog 
but one meal a day, and let that be of 
substantial and good food. Table scraps 
are excellent if they are not too scrappy. 
That is, potato skins and clean bones 
would hardly serve the purpose. Thus, 
as concerns table scraps, their value 
would in a measure depend upon their 
source. Good lean beef or mutton, and 
plenty of either or both, boiled with cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, potatoes, etc., mak- 
ing a stew afford a nutritious and palat- 
able food. In addition to the whole- 
some diet the sleeping quarters should 
be sweet, well ventilated and free from 
vermin. The most scrupulous care to 
keep the sleeping quarters in perfect 
sanitary condition should be observed. 


INTERNATIONAL STUD 


BOOK 


‘THE subscription list is now open to 
the first volume of the International 
Stud Book to be published in January. 

It contains authentic pedigrees and 
many pictures of noted hunters and 
famous hounds with rules for judging — 
in the field and on the bench, together ~ 
with a list of the annual Field Trial 
events and other information invaluable 
to the hunter, 

It may be had by subscription only¢ > 
from the Chase Publishing Co., Inc, © 
Lexington, Ky. 


NEW MARLIN CORPORATION 


A NEW corporation, known as the 
Marlin Firearms Corporation, has 
purchased the former Marlin Firearms 
plant, at New Haven, Conn., which has 
heretofore been conducted by the Marlin 
Firearms Company and the Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation. 

The new corporation will manufacture 
the full Marlin line of Repeating Rifles 
and Repeating Shotguns; also Single- 
Shot Rifles, Single Guns, Double-Barrel 
Guns and Revolvers 





